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POETRY. 


AUTUMN.—sY W. BRYANT. 


days are come, the saddest of the year, 
naked woods, and meadows brown 


Heapd in the | hollows of the grove, the summer leaves 
eddying wind, and to the rabbit's 
and from the shrub the 


They rustle to the 


tread! 
The robin and the wren are flown, 


And fromthe wood-top calls the crow, through all the 
gloomy day. 
Where are the ar. the fair young flowers, that lately 
ng and stood, 
{n brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? ; 
Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race 0 


Are Sing in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 


The ain is falling where they be, but the cold November 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones 
again! 


The wind flower and 
Andthe brier rose an 


the violet they perish’d long ago, 
d the orchis died amid the summer's 


en rod, and the aster in the wood, 


glow ; 
ilis the gold 
But on the hilis ea by the brook, in autumn beau- 


And the — sun 
ty st 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the 


eon men, 
And‘the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, 


glade, and glen! 
And now, when comes acalm mild day, as still such days 


will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee, from out their winter 


home, 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the 
trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 


late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no 


more! 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom, that grew up and faded by my 


side: 
In the cold moist earth we laid her,when the forest cast the 


leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely, should have a life so 
brief! 


Vet not unmeet it was, that one, like that young friend 


of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE GHOST OF KILSHEELAN, 


“Then you have not, I perceive,” said I, ** any 
great respect for an informer.” 

* Respect!” cried the coachman, the devil a 
respect—but as this is a long stage I will tell you a 
story about what we call an informer, and whieh I 
know to bea real truth in a manner, 

‘It’s something more nor forty, or five-and-forty 
years ago, that there lived in Kilsheelan, in this very 
county of Tipperary, a real old gentleman—he was 
one Major Blennerhasset—one of the real old Pro- 
testants. None o’ your upstarts that come in with 
Cromwell or Ludlow, or any o’ the blackguard bible- 
men 0’ them days—for the only difference of a bible- 
man now, sir, and the biblemen o’ former times, 
was just this, that Cromwell’s biblemen used to burn 
us out of house an’ home, while the bible- 
man now only tells us that we are goin’ to blazes— 
so, your honour, you see they were determined to 
fire us one way or another. Well, as I was telling 
you, Major Blennerhasset was a real old Protestant, 
and though he’d curse, an’ swear, an?d—n the Pa- 

ists when he’d be ina passion, the devil a one of 
im would be ever after turnin’ us out of our little 
holdings, supposin’ we were two,or three, or may be 
five gales in arrear. 

Now you may be sure that all the boys were dis- 
tracted one morning, to hear that the Major was 
found with his throat cut from ear to ear, in a most 
unhandsome manner. ‘There wasn’t a Papist in the 

rish but knew that he hadn’t a hand in it—for the 

ajor was as dead as adoor-nail, or Queen Eliza- 
beth. There wasn’t a neighbour’s child in the en- 
lire barony that wasn’t up at the Major’s big house 
no time, to hear the poor master’s throat 
was cut,” and when they saw him it was plain to be 
seen that the Major didn’t do it himself—for there 
was the poor right hand eut in two nearly,and such a 
gash as he had in his throat, they all said, couldn’t be 
= by himself, beeause the Major, it was well 
nown, wasn’t kithogued (left handed). Besides 
per Was an old gold watch gone, an’ his bonds, 
he had in the house, along witha 

‘To be sure the magistrates had an inquest. an? 
pretty work t hey made about it—an’ may bole aoe 
Papers didn’t make fine talk about it—they never 


in ree were murdered by the Papists,’ and so 
on, till this peaceable county was under the Insurrec- 
tion Act, an’ then to be sure they never stopped trans- 
portin’ us—an’ all this was by raison of a decent gen- 
tleman’s throat bein’ cut by some blackguard or ano- 
ther, At all events there was no makin’ head nor 
tail o’ the Major’s murder till comin’ on the assizes, 
when two young innocents—one Jack Carey, and one 
Bill Dorney, were taken‘up for it. My father knew 
the two chaps well, and except that they didn’t care 
what they did to come round a girl, he often told me, 
that milder, nor innocenter, nor modester, nor par- 
tier behaved boys he never seen. The people, in 
fact, were sure they would be acquitted till they 
heard that Lord Norbury was comin’ the circuit, an’ 
then they gave it up asa bad job. 

At last the day o’ trial came, an’ to the surprise 
an’ wonderment of every body, who should get up 
on the table, an’ take the book in his hand,to swear 
away the lives of poor Jack Carey and Bill Dorney, 
but one Kit Cooney! Now, Kit, you must know, was 
the only creature that lived withthe Major—for the 
Major was an ould batchelor—and Cooney fled the 
country after the Major was murdered, an,’ in troth, 
every one thought that it was he who did the Major’s 
business—for he wasn’t the best o’ character at any 
time, an’ every one was wonderin’ why the Major let 
him live with him, at all, at all. Up Kit goton the 
table, as bould as a lion, an’ he swore hard an’ fast, 
as a trooper, that Dorney and Carey murdered the 
Major in his bed, and that he himself, Kit Cooney, 
the vagabond, agreed to join themin doin so; but 
that he ripinted of it, and wouldn’t lay a hand on the 
ould man, but ran away to Dublin, when it was all 
over, and tould the Polis there all about it. He 
was, you see, Sir, a king’s evidence, an informer, 
and, in short, hehungthe two men. ‘The trath was, 
Cooney had the Dublin Polis magistrates to back him 
out, an’ the two poor boys wouldn’t prove an alibi at 
all—but this indeed I often heard their friends say, 
that if the two gassoons liked it they could have prov- 
ed alibis for them in twenty different places, all at 
the same time, and each o’ them forty miles away 
from the rourder; besides that the two boys them- 
selves could shew, as clear asday-light, where they 
really were the night the Major was murdered. The 
fret was, itwas said, that Carey and Dorney were 
doing something that night they didn’t want the 
priest to know anything about. Atall events, they 
might have let such evidence alone, for they’d have 
been hung on Kate Cooney’s affidavy at any rate. 
They, to be sure, said they were innocent, and the 
people believed them—the judge said they were 
guilty, and the jury believed him, and the two young 
men were hung accordingly. This, Sir, | was tellin’ 
you, happened five an’ forty year ago, and just like 
the present times. Cooney knew the country too 
well to stop in it—at besi he was but an informer, an’ 
Tipperary is a spot that was always counted too bot 
for them kind of rapscallions, It wasn’t for many 
years, afther that he was heard of, an’ the way that 
mention was made of him was just thus, 

‘+ It was, you see, about six and twenty years next 
Holy-Eve night, that my aunt Biddy—an’ it’s from 
her own son | have the story, which is next to know- 
in’? it myself—it was on that very night—(an it’s a 
night that’s mighty remarkable entirely for quare 


stories of the goad people )—that she was standin’ at 
the door of poor ould leajer Blennerhassett’s house 


that was, and lookin’ out to see what in the world 
was keepin’ Paddy (that was her husband’s name) 
so long at the Market of Golden—(for it was market 
day in Golden,) when she seen a well-dressed, far- 
mer-like man, with clothes on him that looked as if 
they were made in Dublin—you see, they hadn’t the 
Tipperary cut upon them, atall. And there was 
this decentish ould man standin’ right opposite her 
on the road, an’ lookin terrible narrow at the house. 
Well, she thought nothin’ at all o’ that; for it’s few 
people could pass the road without stoppin to look at 
the Major’s house, it was such an out 0’ the way big 
‘one to be so near the high road. ‘ God save you, 
ma’am,’ sayshe. ‘ God save you kindly, sir,’ says 
she. ‘It’s a could night,’ says he. ‘ ”Tis,’ says she, 
‘ will you come in, an’ take an air of the fire?’ ‘I 
will,’ says he. So she brought him down to the kit- 
chen, an’ the first thing she remarked was, that she 
forgot to tell him of an ugly step, that lay in his 
way, an’? that every body tripped over, if they 
weren’t tould of it, or didn’t know it well before.— 
And yet, without a trip or a jostle, but smooth, and 
smack clean like herself, the stranger walked down 
stairs before her. ‘By my sowkins,’ said she to 
herself, ‘ you were here before, my good man, who- 
ever you are, an’ I must keep my eye upon you— 
an’ then she talks out to him ‘are you dry or hun- 
gry?? saysshe. ‘ No, but I’d like a drink o’ butter- 
milk;’ says he. ‘ Why then, Pll get that same for 
you,’ says she; ‘what countryman are you?’ ‘1 hen 


to tell you the truth,” says he, ‘I’m a Connought- | y 


man.’ * Why then you haven’t a bit o’ the brogue,’ 
says she, ¢ but talk English almost entirely as wellas 


Stopped for three months sayin’ ¢ all the Protestants 


myself.’ * Oh!’ says he, ‘I was in Dublin polishing 


off the brogue.’ * That accounts,’ says she, ‘for the 
fine aceent you have—were you ever in these parts 
before?’ ‘ Never,’ says he. * That’sa lie,’ says she 
to herself; ¢ but I’ll go an’ fetch you a noggin o’ the 
buttermilk.” * Thank ’ee,? says he. You see, she 
left him sitting in the kitchen, and while she went 
for the buttermilk, which was toa pantry like, off 
the kitchen, an’ while she was there, she saw the 
stranger put his hand to the second brick, in the hob, 
take out some little parcel and run it into his breech- 
es pocket. While he was doin’ this, she saw his 
little black ferret-eyes, that were not longer ip ap- 
pearance nor a hawk’s, but were bright and glisenin’ 
and dazzlin’ like them, wheelin’ all round the kitch- 
en, to see if any one was watching him. Ina minute 
she knew the gallows-look of him—it was Kit Coo- 
ney that had hung her own flesh an’ blood, till they 
vore high an’ dry asa side o’ bacon. To be sure, 
the poor woman was frightened enough, but she was 
very stout, an’ didn’t let on, an’ accordingly, she 
came out with the noggin, an’ when he drank it off, 
she sat down opposite him, an’ asked him would he 
stop the night, as her husband would be home ina 
few minutes, an’ would be glad to see ony one that 
could tell him about the castle, an’ the parliament 
house, an’ the bridges, an’ the lord-mayor, an’ all 
the fine sights of Dublin.’ ‘No, thank ’ee,’ says he, 
‘I mast be in Golden to night—I’ve got all I want- 
ed from you.’ * Faith yoo have,’ says she to her- 
self again, ‘ but whatever it is, it’s more nora drink 
o” buttermilk.’ 


“ Well, Sir, the man left her, an’ she sat down 
waitin’ for her husband, quite melancholy like, an’ 
wondrin’ what in the world it was that Cooney had 
taken from behind the hob; she sarched it mighty 
cutely, but if she was looking from that day to this, 
not a ha’p’orth she could find, but an empty hole, an’ 
nothing in it. 

* Ten o’elock struck—eleven o’clock struck, an’ 
no Paddy was yet come home—so to comfort herself, 
she sat down to make a cup of fay, an’ to make it 
strong she determined to put a stick (a glass of 
whiskey) in it. She had the bread an’ the butter, 
an’ the whiskey bottle, an’ the tay-pot laid comfor- 
tably on the settle-bed, an’ there she was sittin’ ona 
creepeen (little stool) beside it, when the clock struck 
twelve—i © very instant it did, she heard the draw- 
ing-room door open—an’—tramp—tramp—tramp, 
she heard two feet comin’ down stairs—an’—whack 
—whack—whack went a stick against the bannisters, 
as if somebody, who was lame, was hobbling down 
to her, as well as his two legs on a stick would ca 
him. To be sure the poor woman was qr 
enough—she knew it could not be Paddy; for if he 
had a stick in his fist, he would be more likely to 
knock it against a man’s head than an ould wooden 
bannister. ‘ ‘The Lord save us!’ says she to herself, 
‘is this Kit Cooney’s comin’ back to massacre me.’ 
*Halloa!’ She then called out, “ You vagabone, 
whoever you are, don’t be afraid to shew your face to 
an honester woman than ever your mother was.’ 
Devil an answer she got. ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘ may be 
it’s nobody at all—[’ll take another cup of tea at any 
rate.’ She had just filled it out, an? put the second 
stick in it, an’ was mixin’ it with aspoon, when she 
turned up her eyes, an’? who in the world should she 
see leaning over the settle-bed, an’ lookin’ quite can- 
tankerous, an’ doleful at the same time at her, but— 
the Major himself!!! There he was in the very same 
dress that she had seen on him the very last day he 
was out with the Tipperary militia. 

** He had on him a cocked hat that was, at least, 
three feet broad, an’ two gold bands on it, that were 
glistenin’ as grandly as if they had only that minute 
come out 0’ the shop, an’ bad never gota drop a rain 
on them—then he had a large black leather stock on 
his neck, an’a grand red officer’s coat, that between 
the green that it was turned up with an’ the gold that 
was shinin’ all over it, you could hardly tell what 
colour it was—his shirt was as fine as silk, an fringed 
with beautiful tuekers—an’ then, the leather-breeches 
on his thin ould legs were as white as the driven 
snow, an’ his boots that came up to his knee were as 
black an’ polished as acraw’s neck. The major, in 
fact, was drest out in the very shute that he went up 
to Dublin to get made for himself, an’ that he never 
wore, barrin’ it was on the king’s birth-day, or the 
like. Tobe sure, poor Biddy, who knew that the 
Major was buried many a long day ago, an’ kuowin’ 
too right well that she got drank—with grief—at his 
wake, was spifflicated, an’ in fact, Sir, completely 
nonplushed with admiration, when she saw him stand- 
in’ before her in his best clothes. She hadn’t time 
to say ‘ God save you kindly,’ to him, when he said 
to her, 

«¢¢ So Biddy a man can’t walk down his own stairs, 
that was, without your abusin’ like a pick pocket, 
an’ callin? him names. | little thought I’d ever hear 
our mother’s daaghter call poor ould Major Blenner- 
hasset, that was a friend to you an’ yours, a vaga- 
bone. It’s ’asy knowin’ it’s in my grave I am, an’ 


head, before you’d dare to say such a word , 

***Oh then, Major,’ says Biddy, ‘sure enough, if 
I knew that it was you, that was in it, I’d be the 
biggest 0’ vagabones to call you names; but how in 
the world was I to think, that you’d be walkin’ like 
a white boy at this unseasonable hour o’ the night?’ 

** Oh then, Biddy, if you knew how glad I am 
to get a walk, you would’nt wonder at my walkin’ 
whenever I'd be let—may be you’d be glad to streteh 
if they were after being cramp- 

wenty-five years in i 
Paddy? y y , a cold grave. But how is 

“« * He is mighty well, thank’ee Major.’ 

*** How many childer have you betwixt you?’ 

** ten, Major.’ 

** What’s become of them?’ 

** * Why then, its good 0’ you to ask after them, 
Major. Then totell you the trath, my four girls are 
married, and have three ‘childer each—two 0’ my 
boys were hanged in the risin’ in °98—three more 
were Wransported because their brothers were hu 
for that same, an’ my younger son is in the hospital 
from an accident he met with at the last fair 0’ Gold- 
en, when ene of the Kinnealies broke his leg with 
a blow or a stone, because he was fightin’ as well as 
his shillelagh would let him, for the Hogans, who 
you know yourself are our cousin-germans or his 
own. But Major I’m sorry to see you look so deli- 
cate. re giny thing the matter with you?’ 

** * Any thing the matter with me! why then Bid- 
dy, you’re enough to drivea man mad. It’s no won- 
der Paddy often gives you a molloo roguing (beating;) 
any thing the matter with me? Ravenous 
am n’t I been dead and buried? What worse could 
be the matter with a man nor that? Besides I’m 
cruel dry; my mouth is filled with the saw dust that 
was put in my @offin, an’*1 did not taste a drop o’ 
wine, malt, or spirits this many a day.’ 

“** Why then, Major, said she, ‘ may be you’d 
take a cup o’tay with me—I’ve some green in the 
house.’ 

**‘Oh! hould your tongue, Biddy, or you'll drive 
me ragin’ mad entirely, an’ then I might disremem- 
ber what brought mehere. You couldn’t take much 
tay yourself, ma’am, if you met with such an acci- 
dent as that in your gullet. Look at me,’ says the 
major, taking off his leathét, stock, ‘am n’t I just like 
an ould turkey cock on a Friday, that you were goin’ 
to dress for my dinner a Sunday. Wouldn’t this be 
a purty throat to go to a tay-party with?’ And ashe 
said this, the major loosed his stock, an’ then sure 
enough, ery the sight of that, Biddy did’t wonder 
that he held his head steady with one of his hands, 
for fear it might fall Of his shoulders entirely. 2 

** «Oh! Major,’ says she, ‘its plain to be seen that 
they were takin the head off you. Bad luck to their 
hands that did the safme for you!’ 

***Amen!? says the major, ‘an’ high hangin’ on a 
windy day to them too—but the dirty raseal, you 
see, Biddy, that did that is still walkin’ the face o’ 
the earth—he hung your innocent nephews for it ‘oo 
—but I won’t have my walk for nothin’, Biddy, if 
you remember what I’m goin’ to say to you. Do you 
know who was here to-night? It was Tim Cooney. 
Now, mind my words. You seen him take somethin’ 
out o’ the hob to-night—that was a purse 0’ mine as 
full 0’ guineas as the Cat’lic church is full 0’ saints; 
an’ it was Cooney put it there, after killing me, an’ 
my blood is on the purse still—an’ you recollect, he 
swore on my trial that he got none o’ my money. 
Now, the living scoundrel, at this very minute he 
has my gold watch in his fob, with my own name on 
it, and that five hander pound note, that my cousin 
was more sorry for the loss of than he waso’ myself 
—that is this very minute in the inside 0’ my gold 
watch, an’? my name’s on it—the villain was afraid 
by reason 0’ that to change the note ever since, Let 
you an’ Paddy follow him now to Golden—you will 
find him in a shebren house there—charge him with 
this murder, an’ tell him what I say to him; an’ let 
him take my word for it, that I’ll never stop walkin’ 
till I see him walk to the gallows—an’, Biddy, now 
that you mayn’t be thinkin’ this isa drame you have, 
here’s a guinea that I saved out of the fire, an’ Pb 
make you a present of it.’ a 

*« *Thank’ee, Major,’ says she, Fe were always 
good tome.’ So she held out her hand to him for 
the golden guinea he was goin’ to give her—her heart 
leaped up to her mouth when she saw it, for it was 
as shinin’ and as yellow as a buttercup in a green 
field on a May morning. 

«<There it’s for you,’ says he, ‘hold it fast, an’ 
don’t forget I was with you.’ With that, she shut 
her hand on the guinea, an’ the minute she ‘closed 
her fingers on it she thought the hand was burnt off 
her. 

**‘Oh Major, Major,’ says she, ‘you’ve murdered 
me entirely.’ 

*©*Ah! what Major are you talkin’ of?’ called out 
Paddy, who was that moment come home,and found 
Biddy jampin’ and skippin’ round the kitchen like a 
mad dog, or a young kittem 


not here, or you’d cut the tongue out o” your ugly 


| 

| 

| 
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_ °What Major,’ answered Biddy, ‘why the ould 
Major, that was here this minute.’ ‘It’s drunk you 
are, or dramin,’ said Paddy. ‘Why then, if I am,’ 
said Biddy, ‘leok in the tay-cup, an’ you'll find the 
Major’s guinea, that I threw there to cool it—by the 
wers it has burnt the finger an’ thumb off me.’ 
¢*With that, Paddy went to the cup, an’ instead of 
a guinea, he found nothin’ but a smokin’ cinder. If 
Biddy took her oath of it, nothin’? would persuade 
Paddy but that she was dramin’, till she tould him 0” 
‘Tim Cooney bein’ there, an’all the Major said to 


her. 

‘Well the upshot of it was, that Paddy and Bidd 
went to the priest and tould him all that happened, 
an’ the priest went to a magistrate—Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon, that he knew had a spite to the father o’ the 
magistrate, that took Tim Cooney’s swearin against 
Carey an’ Dorney. 

*‘But as I’m near the end o’ my stage, I must be 
short with my story; Cooney was arrested by Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, an’ the watch, an’ the £500 note were 
found exactly asthe ghost tould Biddy; and Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon an’ the priest never let Cooney alone till he 
owned to the murder, and that the two poor boys, 
who by this time should be the father of fourteen, or 
fifteen children apiece, were completely innocent. 
Cooney was accordingly hung at the next assizes, an’ 
there wasn’t a Carey, nor a Dorney, in Tipperary, 
that wasn’t at the hangin’ in Clonmel. As to that, 
we have revenged ourselves well on them Cooneys; 
for at the last fair o’ Thurles, the Careys gave three 
Cooneys such a thrashin’, that it will be a mighty 
quare thing entirely, if one o’ the three live to see 
next Christmas day. ‘Take my word for it, that the 
worst kind o’ cattle in Ireland are the informers; but 
this, your honour, is the town of Callen: I don’t go 
any farther—I hope you wont forget myself, that’s 
both guard and driver.” B. H. 


LITERARY. 


From the New York American. 
GALT’S LIVES OF THE PLAYERS. 


Published by F. S. Hill, and for sale by all the 
booksellers. We believe it must be conceded, that 
if not the most useful species of biography,the me- 
moirs and recollections of those connected with the 
stage are decidedly more entertaining than the his- 
tories of greater and graves personages. The hoard 
of anecdote they bring to light accounts sufficiently 
for this; but if we choose to look further for a rea- 
son for the popularity of such writings, we may 
find it in the familiar view they give of < pecu- 
liarities of character—the undress, in short, if which 
they present human nature for our speculation. In 
the volumes before us, Mr. Galt has happily execut- 
ed a task that required mofe judgment labour, 
his materials being already before him, and he has 
given to the public an exceedingly amusing, and, 
we think, in spite of the temptation to make it oc- 
casionally a little ultra piquant, an unexceptionable 
k 


Hart is the first name, and Betterton the first dis- 
tinguished one that we find upon the British stage. 
The latter, who was born in the reign of Charles, L., 
was a protege of Sir Willard Davenant, and is said 
to have been the best Hamlet that ever trod the 
boards. His personation of the youthful Dane,even 
at the age of seventy-four, is spoken of in the Tat- 
ler as singularly effective; and Steele elsewhere reu- 
dered a beautiful tribute to the a of the tragedian, 
in a pathetic notice of his death. 

** He was an actor,” says Colley Cibber, ‘as 
Shakspeare was an author, both without competitors, 
formed for the mutual assistance and illustration of 
each other’s genius. How Shakspeare wrote, all 
men who have a taste for nature may read and know; | 
but with what higher rapture would he still be read, 
could they conceive how Betterton played him. Then 
might they know the one was born alone to speak 
what the other only knew to write.” 

Of Kynaston, celebrated for performing women’s 

s, the following anecdote is told: 

** He was naturally vain of his personal elegance, 
in which he bore a great resemblance to the celebrat- 
ed Sir Charles Sedley, of which he was very proud. 
On one occasion he got a suit of clothes made simi- 
lar to those of that Eshionable baronet, and appear- 
ing publicly in it, Sir Charles punished his vanity in 
his usual mischievous way. He hired a bravo to 
pick a quarrel with Kynaston in the Park as himself, 
and to beat him most anmercifully. Kynaston pro- 
tested he was not the person he was taken for; but the 
ruffian only redoubled his blows. When the baronet 

. Was remonstrated with upon the transaction, he told 
the actor’s friends that Kynaston had not suffered so 
“ouch in his bones, as he had in his character, the 
whole town believing that he had undergone the dis- 
grace of the chastisement.” 

Of Haynes, an exceedingly odd humorist, Mr. Galt 
has collected some diverting stories, we take another 
rtunity to extract. Of the generous and spirited 

ilkies, and his accomplished and ill-fated friend, 
Farquhar, who died of a broken heart on the night 
of his benefit, the third after his play of the Beaux 
Stratagem was written, we find much that might de- 
tain us, but we must hurry on to such namesas those 
of Garrick and Jordan; remarking only in passing, 
that o«r author gets along very delicately with Nell 
Gwinn, and handles Savage, the poet, with most un- 
accountable ferocity. Colley Cibber appears in so 
amiable a light in these volumes, that we are dis- 


age for “yay fms, to quarrel with the author of 
Dunciad for 


line about ‘Cibber’s brazen, 


brainless brothers.” The sketch of Quin, too, 1s 
calculated to raise our opinion of that celebrated wit 
and epicure: of the bon mots that are here told as 
his, we were struck with the elegance of the first of 
these, and the ridiculous absurdity of the last: 

‘* Being asked by a lady why there were more wo~ 
men in the world than men. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘in 
conformity with the arrangements of Natare, Ma- 
dam; we always see more of heaven than of earth. 

** Quin thought angling a very barbarous diversion, 
and on being asked why, gave this reason:— Sup- 
pose some superior being should bait a hook with 
venison, and go a Quinning,—I should certainly 
bite, and what a sight I should be dangling in the 

ir.’ ” 

With the main incidents in Garrick’s career, most 
of our readers are probably familiar; but we do not 
recollect to have met before with the following 
pees aneedote, in relation to his personation of 

r:— 

‘* He was moved to attempt this sublime by 
an incident itself exceedingly affecting. He had be- 
come acquainted with a man, whom he gy Ae 
teemed, in Leman street, Goodman’s-fields. This 
old gentleman had an only daughter, about two years 
old, of whom he was doatingly fond; one day, as he 
stood at an open window dandling and caressing the 
child, it suddenly sprung from his arms, and fi ling 
intoa flagged area was killed on the spot. His min 
instantly eserted him,—he stood at the window de- 
lirious, wild, and full of wo: the neighbours came 
flocking to the house, they took up the body and de- 
livered it to him, thinking it mig t break the spell 
of his grief; but it had noeffect, his senses were fled, 
and he continued bereft, filling the streets with the 
most piercing lamentations.” 

‘* As he was in good circumstances, his friends al- 
lowed him to remain in his house, under two keep- 
ers appointed by Dr. Munro, and Garrick went fre- 
quently to see the distracted old man, whose whole 
time was passed in going to the window, and there 
fondling in faney with his child; after seemingly 
caressing it for some time, he appeared as if he drop- 
ped it, and immediately burst into the most heart- 
piercing cries of anguish and sorrow: then he would 
sit down with his eyes fixed on one object, at times 
looking slowly around, as if to implore compas- 
sion.” 

** It is said that from this hint Garrick formed his 
unparalleled scene of the madness of Lear over the 
body of Cordelia.” 

But we cannot afford to run through these char- 
acters regularly, and even to the Patriarch Macklin 
can only spare room for the following affecting no- 
tice of his last appearance:— 

** Macklin having dressed himself with his usual 
accuracy, went into the green-room, and coming up 
to the late Mrs. Pope, said, ‘ My dear, are you to 
play to-night?-—* Good God! to be sure I am; 
don’t you see [ am dressed for Portia?’—* Ah, ve 
true, | had forgot;—but who is to play Shylock ?’— 
The feeble sadness with which he who was dressed 
for the Jew said this, depressed all who heard it.— 
Mrs. Pope, however, answered, rousing herself, 
* Why, you; are not you dressed for the part?’>— 
He pat his hand to his forehead, and said, patheti- 
cally, ‘God help me!—my memory has, I fear, left 
me!’ The whole range of the invented drama has 
few more mournful scenes; the poor old man nine- 
ag or a hundred and two years old, went upon 
the stage and delivered two or three speeches, but 
evidently did not understand what he was repeating; 
atter some time he, however, recovered, but it.was 
only a flash from the burnt-out candle in the socket. 
Nature could no farther; he paused,—a poor, 
weak, and despised old man,—and looking helpless- 
ly around, said, ‘I can do no more,’ and retired from 
the stage for ever.” 

By way of contrast to the above read this account 
of Cooke’s Arst appearance:— 

‘*During the time that the Edinburgh players were 
in Berwick, the school boys were alert to escape the 
vigilance of the door-keepers. On one occasion, 
Cooke obtained a clandestine entrance, and when 
behind the scenes, espied a barrel, which seemed to 
afford him a snug hiding-place. Into it he instantly 
leaped for concealment, and discovered in the bot- 
tom two twenty-four pound cannon balls, but not 
yet being initiated into the mysteries of the theatre, 
he wondered what the balls were doing there, little 
suspecting that they assisted in making thunder, as 
well as Cyclops, or cannon. The play was Macbeth, 
and to give due effect to the entrance of the witches, 
the thunder was wanted for the first scene, The 
property-man approached and seized the cask, to 
cover the open end of which he fastened a piece of 
old carpet. Our hero remained crouched and silent, 
but the machine was lifted carefully by the property 
man, and carried to the side scene, lest the thunder 
should roll before its cue, swearing, however, the 
cannon-balls were cursedly heavy. The witches 
entered amidst the lightning of rosin—the thunder- 
bell rang, our hero sweated—the barrel received its 
impetus, and his iron companions rolled and rattled. 
It entered on the stage, and Cooke bursting off the 
carpet-head of the barrel, appeared before the au- 
dience with his head out, just as the witches agreed 
to meet again, . 


** When the hurley-burley’s done.” 


In reading the lives of the eminent actresses, one 
is especially struck with the melancholy termination 
of their career—it ending, after a butterfly existence 
of fluttering for a few years, in the sunshine of pop- 


ular favor and personal admiration, almost invaria- 


| 


ly in poverty and disgrace, and that when 

bs in i mae and bowed by premature old age. “The 
ease of the fascinating Mrs. Bellamy 18, perhaps, 
the strongest in point. The following scene shows 
alike the brilliancy with which her career © ned, 
and the dangers to which the celebrity of her charms 


osed her. 
ma One evening, when she was performing Athe- 
nais, in Theodosius, she had seareely come u the 
stage when the first object she saw was yron, 
who had placed himself in the —. The sight 
of his Lordship deprived her of all pte and she 
stood for some time motionless. Rich and his family 
saw her tremor from their box, and he came round 


to her assistance. Lord Byron had by this time quit- | live; but the hope by which she was nt se 
ted his place, and was leaning against one Oo the | feeble, her maid crying for her abs er as 


On seein 


side-scenes when the en Pr 


him his Lordship said, ‘* Well, Rich, 


take away your Athenais;” but the manager reprov- | si 


ed him for so avowing his unjustifiable design, and 
remonstrated with him for alarming her, adding with 
firmness, “I desire, my Lord, that you will quit the 
scenes, for I eannot stand tamely by and see my per- 
formers insulted.”? His Lordship, not choosing to 
resent the lecture, retired to his seat in the stage-box, 
but he was no sooner there, thaa the audiehce, to 
whom the story of Miss Bellamy was not unknown, 
obliged him to seek another part of the house. Quin 
was not at the theatre that neg. but he heard 
ofher adventure, and Thomson, the poet, being in- 
formed of it, came to the house. As Thomson pas- 
sed near the back of the stage, he heard two persons 
in conversation, one of whom said to the other, * I 
willspeak toher to-night, orI will shoot——.” 
Thomson could catch no more, but he concluded it 
could be no other than Lord Byron thus uttering his 
designs toa friend. The poet of * The Seasons” 
immediately told Quin, who by thistime had come, 
what he had heard, and said he to the lady, “Madam, 
we must have nochairing of it to-night, you must 
go home under my arm.” 7 

‘* When she was undressed, he ordered her chair 
to be brought from the stage door, with all the cur- 
tains drawn, into the passage, that it might be su 
posed she was actually in it, whilst they walked to- 
aged through the house, and reached her mother’s 
in safety. 

vs When the chairmen soon after arrived, they 
mertioned that they had been stopped on the way by 
a man muffled up ina great coat, who lifted up the 
top of the chair and threw something into it. This 
excited much curiosity; Quin ordered the letter to 
be taken out, and it proved to be from a young gen- 
tleman different from the individual suspected. The 
then sat down to supper, but just as they. were seated, 
a waiter from the Bedford Head-tavern brought a let- 
ter. The scrawl came from Lord Byron, who, though 
lately married to one of the best and loveliest of her 
sex, made Miss Bellamy an offer of a settlement. 


ry | Quin, as soon as he had read it, ealled for pen and 


ink, and sent the following answer :—‘*‘ Lieut. O’Ha- 
ra’s compliments to Lord tiyeen, and if he ever dares 
to insult his sister again, it shall not be his title nor 
his cowardice that shall preserve him from chastise- 
ment.” Next morning the valiant nobleman set off 
for Newstead Abbey, and troubled her no more.” 

And this the gloom in which her course termina- 
ne and the misery to which her attractions brought 

er :— 

‘* Her circumstances were becoming desperate; 
her professional enchantments had ceased, her beau- 
ty taded, and the charm of her natural buoyancy of 
spirits was dissolved; she was now forty-five years of 
age, friendless, and with a tainted reputation. Po- 
verty compelled her to discharge her man-servant, 
though he had lived with her a long time; she like- 
wise gave up her first-floor apartments, and went to 
ahigher and meaner room in the same house; she 
was fur beyond her depth in debt, and she had parted 
to the pawnbrokers with every article that she could 
raise a shilling upon. She saw no hope, and she re- 
solved to put a period to her existence. 

** She left the house unperceived, between nine 
and ten o’clock, wild, gloomy, and silent, wandering 
about the roads and fields till the clock was strikin 
eleven; she then made towards Westminster-brid e, 
as there was a probability that she would not at that 
hour be interrupted by passengers. Having reached 
the bridge, she descended the stairs, and sat down on 
the lowest step, waiting till the tide should cover 
her. Her despair was of that sullen kind which 
could endure,—though resolved on death, she 
thought not of taking the fatal plunge, and she pray- 
ed as she sat almost confident that ** the Everlasting 
had not fixed his canon against self-slaughter.»— 
The mogn shone dim] through the clouds, and gave 
Just light enough to distinguish @ passenger on the 
ee but she herself was in mourning, and not 
likely to be discerned. She took offher bonnet and 
apron and_Jaid them on the stairs, and leaning her 
lead upon her hands, was lost in sorrow, ruminati 
on the pleasures and disappointments of her che- 
quered life, In this sad posture, chiding the tardy 
waters, she was roused from her reverie by the voice 
of a woman at some little distance, in a soft plain- 
tive tone addressing a child in these:sorrowfi ul words: 
“* How, my dear, can you ery to me for bread, when 
you know I have not even a morsel to to your 
dying father? God, God, what wretchedness 

compare to mine!—but Almi i 
done!” The words smote the Of 
heroine; she burst into tears and echoed, « Th Wd 
mighty will be done!” and putting her oak into 
her pocket for a handkerchief to wipe her eyes, she 


felt that she had a few half-pence remaining, — 


g | happy at the same time to tell her that she had mvt he 


Prompted by the impulse of the 

the steps and gave to the rey 

ggarthe wonders of ficti justi : 

lines of Phillips the justify the pious 


** Though plunged in ills, and Sead 5 
never let noble mind mm cate, 
hen pressed with dan et wi 
The gods their timely foes, 
grief, 


And when our virtue sinks, o’erwhe! j 
By unforeseen expedients bring reliet™ wih 
** This occurrence the 
thoughts, and she returned home, e mee of hoe 


ed to appease their immediate neces. 
ith the noble Siddons, and her accompli 

so fu we passi 

Mrs. Jordan isa decided favorite wi r 
whether or not from the station og eo 
whom she was most intimately now hold 
in England, we are unable to say. But what can be 
ex — than this? 

€ elastic step, the artless action, the si 

laugh, and, if the expression may be used, the 
tones of her clear and melodious voice, sO peculiar 
to Mrs. Jordan, could never have been attained 
studying any other. The manner in which she used 
to pronounce the single word ‘‘ ecod!” was as if she 
oo yal ul of some ripe and delicious 
peach. 

Every one will be struck in reading this book with 
the numerous anecdotes of generosity and charity on 
the part of the players, that are related; but the fol- 
lowing delightful scene bears with it a moral lesson 
of its own. hi 

‘*When at Chester, a widow with three young chil- 
dren was thrown into prison by a itor for a 


p-| small debt, which, with the expenses, amounted to 


eight pounds; this Mrs. Jordan paid. On the after- 
noon of the same day the poor woman was liberated, 
and as her benefactor was taking her usual walk, the 
widow with her children followed, and just as Mrs. 
Jordan had taken she!ter ina porch from a shower 
of rain, dropped on her knees in gratitude to thank 
her. The children beholding the emotion of their 
mother, by their cries made the scene so affecting, 
that Mrs. Jordan unable to control her feelings, 
stooped to kiss the children, and slipping a pound 
note into their mother’s hand requested, in her usual 
playful manner, that she would go away. 

** Another person, who had taken shelter under 
the porch and witnessed the transaction, came for- 
wawd and said, ‘‘Lady, pardon the freedom of a stran- 
the world were all like 
thee!’ 

‘* His figure bespoke his calling, and she imme- 
diately retreated a little, aud said, ‘* No, 1 wont 
shake hands with you.” 

Why 

** Because you area Methodist preacher, and 
when you know who I am, you'll send me to the 
Devil.” 

‘** The Lord forbid! I am, as you say, a preacher 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who tells us to clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry, and relieve the distress- 
ed; and do you think I can behold a sister fulfil the 
commands of my Great Master without feeling that 
spiritual attachment which leads me to break through 
worldly customs, and offer you the hand of friend- 
ship and brotherly love?” 

** Well, you are a good old soul, I dare say, but 
I don’t like fanatics, and you’ll not like me w 

tell you who lam.” 

** [hope I shall.” 

** Well, then, 

The preacher sighed. 

se Yes, I am a player, and you must have heard of 
me—Mrs. Jordan is my name. : 

After a short mes he again extended his hand, 
and, with a complaisant countenance, replied, 

«* The Lord bless thee, whoever thou art! 
pene isunlimited. He has bestowed on thee a 
arge portion of his Spirit; and as to th ealling, if 
thy soul upbraid thee not, the Lord forbid that! 
should!” 

We have said that these volumes were unexcep- 
tionable, and so they are, so faras regards language; 
but we cannot take leave of them without bates, 
that the tone of s€ntiment is better suited to the 

er side of the Atlantic than this. Their writer _— 
no means, to be sure, to disguise the fact, that 

is writing the lives of people who with very few od 
ceptions, were notorious for their profligacy; but 
manner in which heshows up virtues and — \o- 
gether, especially those of females, has # tent ency 
to blend qualities which should never be comsning- 
led. An author in Mr. Galt’s dilemma, might ht 
peal to the charity of his readers, but certainly he of 
to avoid confounding their judgment. The fate 
his heroines, however,convey moral lessons eno 

if such be required. Of Mr. Galt’s style, this 
lication is the most favourable specimen we ve 
seep. Although it would be difeuit to comme 


i j i ffensive 
his modesty, there is none of the egotism 80 0 oa 
in his Lif ; and though in ite of al] th 
in his Life of Byron pages 


lashings his 1 age cb 
with affected Scotticisms, yet 
admirers of his novels will find much of the racy hue 


mour, and the shrewd sense, with the terse and haps 


| 

| 


expression of them, that delighted in Sir Andrew 


Why lie. 
PHILIP MASSINGER. 


Although tis auhor raked have been a 
the American public, reset ‘While the 
most unacquainted tate are sprink- 
effusions of novelists, essay ists, poets, Ke. P 
led often too profusely with the borrowed wealth of 
the prince of dramatists, the rarity ig 
hibit the pithy gems of Massinger betrays the 
or orance of his ample treasury. Yet every man of 
Ieisare would find Pp easure, and every literary man 
t, in seeking them with care. omen 
Of the life of Massinger, like that of Sha ge 
little is known. He was born at Salisbury, in t : 
ear 1584, and died March seventeenth, 1650, age 
fifty-six. ‘** ‘The memorial of his mortality,” says 
Gifford, ‘‘is given with a pathetic brevity, which ac- 
cords but too well with the obscure and humble pas- 
saves ofhislife. March twentieth, 1639—40, buried 
Philip Massinger, a stranger.” It is acknowledged 
however, that his family and connections were good, 
and his literary acquirementsare said to have been 
multifarious and extensive. He was entered at the 
university of Oxford, where he remained four years, 
after which, at the age of twenty-two, he set out for 
London, and, probably, driven by his necessities, 
dedicated himself to the service of the stage. , 

«+ The theatre, when Massinger first took up his 
abode in the metropolis, must have presented at- 
~ tractions of all others the most calculated to excite 
the interest, and inspire the imagination of a young 
man of sensibility, taste, and education, like our 

t. Noartever attained a more rapid maturity 
than the dramatic art in England. The people had, 
indeed, been long accustomed to a species of exhi- 
bition, called ** Miracles or Mysteries,” founded on 
sacred subjects, and performed by the ministers of 
religion themselves, on the holy festivals, in or near 
the churches, and designed to instruct the ignorant 
in the leading facts of sacred history.* From the 
oceasional introduction of ya characters, 
such as Faith, Death, Hope, or Sin, into these re- 
ligious dramas, representations of another kind, call- 
ed ‘¢ moralities,” had by degrees arisen, of which 
the plots were more artificial, regular, and connect- 
ed, and which were entirely formed of such person- 
ifications: but the first pm draught of a regular 
tragedy and comedy— Sackville’s Gorboduc, 
and Still’s Gammer Gurton’s Needlet—were not 
produced till within the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, and little more than twenty years before the 

e acquired its highest splendor in the productions 
of Shakspeare. 

** About the end of the sixteenth century, the at- 
tention of the public began to be more generally di- 
rected to the drama; and it throve most admirably 
beneath the cheering beams of popular favour. ‘Phe 
theatrical performances, which in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign had been exhibited on temporary 
stages erected fa such halls or apartments as the ac- 
tors could procure, or, more generally, in the yards 
of the larger inns, while the spectators surveyed 
them from the surrounding windows and galleries, 
began to find more convenient and permaneat habi- 
tations. About the year 1569, a regular play-house, 
under the appropriate name of ‘‘ The Theatre,” was 
erected. It is supposed to have stood somewhere in 
Blackfriars; and, three years after the commencement 
of this establishment, the queen, yielding to her own 
inclination for such amusements, and ——— 
the remonstrance of the Puritans, granted license 
and authority to the servants of the earl of Leicester 
(‘ for the recreation of her loving subjects, as for her 
own solace and pleasure when she should think good 
to see them’) to exercise their occupation through- 
out the whole realm of England. From this time 
the number of theatres increased with the increasin 
demands of the people. Various noblemen ha 
their respective companies of performers, who were 
associated as their servants, and acted under their 
protection; and when Massinger left Oxford, and 
commenced dramatic author, there were no less 
= seven principal theatres open in the metropo- 

is, 

‘* With respect to the interior arrangements, there 
were very few points of difference between our mo- 
dern theatres and those of the days of Massinger.— 
The price of admission, indeed, was considerably 
cheaper: to the boxes the entrance was a shilling; to 
the pit and galleries only sixpence. Sixpence also 
was the price paid for stools upon the stage; and 
these seats, as we learn from Decker’s Gull’s Horn- 
book, were particularly affected by the wits and 
critics of the time. The conduct of the audience 
was less restrained by the sense of public decorum, 
and smoking tobacco, playing at cards, eating and 
drinking, were generally prevalent among them.— 
The hours of performance wete also earlier; the 
play commencing at one o’clock. During the re- 
presentation a flag was unfurled at the top of the 
theatre; and the stage according to the universal 
practice of the age, was strewn with rushes; but, in all 
other respects, the theatres of Elizabeth and James’ 
days seem to have borne a perfect resemblance 
toourown. They had their pit, where the inferior 
elass of spectators, the groundlings, vented their 
clamorous censure or approbation; they had their 
boxes—rooms, as they were called—to whieh the 
right of exclusive admission was engaged by the 


“Indulgences were granted to those who attended the 
Tepresentation of them. 


TGorboduc appeared in 1562; Gammer Gurton, in 1566. 
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night, for the more affluent portion of the audience; 
and there were 17 the galleries, or scaffoldings 
above the boxes, for those who were content to pur- 
chase less commodious situations at a cheaper rate. 
On the stage, in the same manner, the appointments 
appear to have been nearly of the same description 
as at e000 The curtain divided the audience 
from t e actors, which, at the third sounding, not 
indeed of the dell, but of the trumpet, was drawn for 
the commencement of the performance.” : 
Only splendid talents could have prevented our 
poet, young, poor, and friendless, from being totally 
eclipsed by the host of geniuses that then thronged 
the arena to fame. Shakspeare, Johnson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Shirley were dazzling the world with their 
wonderful displays of intellect aud imagination.— 
Among such a galaxy, his rays streamed forth with 


a brillianey surpassed only by the lustre of that ra- 
diant star, 


** Of whose true fixed, and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament.” 


He produced two or three plays every year, until 
the number amounted to thirty-seven, of which six- 
teen, with the fragment of another, are alone extant. 
“* A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” is highly dra- 
matic, and is familiar to most of our readers. The 
annual income of this great man has been estimated 
at fifty pounds, which, without forgetting the addi- 
tional value of money at that time, must have formed 
but an inadequate means“of support. As a picture 
of the melancholy mingling up of life’s disagreeable 
realities with the sweet splendid visions among which 
pan delights to wander, we extract the following 
etters: 


** To our most loving friend Mr. Philip Hinch- 
low, esquire, these. 5 
**¢ Mr. Hrxcatow.—You understand our unfor- 
tunate extremitie, and I doe not thincke you so void 
of christianitie but that you would throw so much 
money into the Thames as wee request now of you, 
rather than endanger so many innocent lives. You 
know there is x/. more, at least, to be received of 
you for the play. We desire you to lend us vi. of 
that, which shall be allowed to you; without which, 
we cannot be bayled, nor I play any more -till this 
be dispatched. It will lose you al. ere the end of 
the next weeke, besides the hindrance of the next 
new play. Pray, sir, consider our cases with hu- 
manity, and now give us cause to acknowledge you 
our true friend in time of neede. We have entreat- 
ed Mr. Davison to deliver this note, as well to wit- 
ness your love as our promises, and alwayes acknow- 
ledgement to be ever your most thankful and loving 
friends, Nat. Frevp.” 
** The money shall be abated out of the money re- 
mayns for the play of Mr. Fletcher and ours, 
Ros, Dasonne.” 
**«T have ever found you a true loving friend to 
meet, and in soe small a suite, it beinge honest, 1 
hope you will not failus, Massincer.” 
Indorsed. 
‘* « Received by mee, Robert Davison, of Mr. Hinch- 
low, for the use of Mr. Daboerne, Mr. Feeld, Mr. 
Massinger, the sum of vl. Ros. Davison.” 


Massinger is represented as a man of singular 
modesty, gentleness, candor, and affability, beloved 
sincerely by all who had any knowledge of his char- 
acter and talents. We have flung together these 
few facts respecting his career, that the unacquaint- 
ed with his compositions, of whom there are a vast 
number, may form some idea of the author of the 
few brief passages given below. We are not dis- 

osed to follow him through all the intricacies of 

is plots, which, without a reverence to the judg- 
ment of superior critics, who have advocated a dif- 
ferent opinion, are frequently not without certain 
glaring improbabilities, although they often become 
strongly interesting. But we propose to give mere- 
ly a few specimens of the fine beauty of the expres- 
sions which are scattered through his pages. It is 
for these, more than any other peculiarity, that we 
delight in the old dramatists. ‘Their plays are made 
to read as well as to see; and, apart from all the aid 
of light, scenery, and dresses, and the contagious 
excitement which acts upon a man who alone is cool 
and philosophie, and renders him in a crowd suscep- 
tible to enthusiasm and passion, there are to be found 
in Massinger and his contemporaries, truths flash- 
ing as diamonds, and set in superb language-— 
When there is neither a superfluity nor a deficiency 
of words, the idea is displayed in bold relief, like 
carved work on a temple. We deem the distinction 
between the ancient and modern writers to be con- 
nected with this depth and force of expression, of 
which we find so many perfect illustrations in Shaks- 
peare and Massinger. Our writers are rich, elegant 
melodious, full of delightful conceits, and ingenious 
refinements; their thoughts come to the reader array- 
ed in dainty apparel, and blazing with a superduity 
of embellishments. But our author and his kindred 
spirits give their conceptions in a homely garment, 
and with few preliminary flourishes. You read along 
with them till suddenly there stands boldly up before 
you a thought, perfect in itself, and perfectly seen, 
like a statue, so sparingly draperiedas to display 
the full proportions of its limbs; and when its fea- 
tures are once beheld, they cling in the memory like 
reality. You lay down the page and pass to the or- 
dinary duties o life, forgetting the gompanion of 
your closet, till some person or occurrence in the 
transactions around you calls up the recollection of 
what you at first deem your own actual experience, 
but which, at length, you trace to the quiet page 


which beguiled you in your leisure hour. Let us 


instance a few of these from our old t. In the 
** Virgin-Martyr,” Antonius 
Anton.—Oh, I am lost for ever! lost, Macrinus! 
The anchor of the wretched, hope, forsakes me, 
“And with one blast of fortune all my light 
Of happiness is put out, 
Several noble soceur in the following dia- 


logue between Dorothea, Macrinus and Angelo, from 
the same play. 


Dor. My trusty Angelo, with that curious eye 
Of thine, which ever waits upon my business, 
I prithee watch those my still-negligent servants, 
That they perform my will, in what’s enjoined them 
To the good of others. Be careful, my dear 
“ng. Yes, my sweetest mistress. 
Dor, Now, sir, you may go on. 
“Mac. 1 then must study 
A new arithmetic, to sum up the virtues 
Which Antoninus gracefully become. 
lhere.is in him so much man, so much goodness, 
So much of honour and of all things else, 
Which make our being excellent, that from his store 
He can enough lend others; yet, much ta’en from him, 
The want shall be as little, as when seas 
Lend from their bounty, to fill up the poorness 
Of needy rivers, 
Dor. Sir, he is more indebted 
To you for praise, than you to him that owes it. 
Mac. If queens, viewing his presents paid to the 
whiteness 
Of your chaste hand alone, should be ambitious 
But to be parted in their numerous shares; 
This he counts nothing: could you see main armies 
Make battles in the quarrel of his valor, 
That ’tis the best, the truest; this were nothing: 
The greatness of his state, his fatha’s voice, 
And arm, awing Cesarea, he ne’er boasts of! 
The sunbeams which the emperor throws upon him 
Shine’there but asin water, and gild him 
Not with one spot of pride; no, dearest beauty, 
All these, heaped up together in one scale, 
Cannot weigh down the love he bears to you, 
Being put into the other. 
Dor. Could gold buy you 
To speak thus for a friend, you, sir, are worthy 
Of more than I will number: and this your language 
Hath power to win upon another woman, 
’Top of whose heart the feathers of this world 
Are gaily stuck; but all which first you named, 
And now this last, his love, to me are nothing. 
Mac. You make mea sad messenger—but hime | 


self, 
Enter ANTONINUS. 

Being come in person, shall, [ hope, hear from you 
Masie more pleasing. 

Anton. Has your ear, Macrinus, 
Heard none, then? 

Mac. None I like. . 

Anton. But can there be 
In such a noble casket, wherein lie 
Beauty and chastity in their full perfections, 
A rocky heart, killing with cruelty 
A life that’s prostrated beneath your feet? 

Dor. am guilty of a shame I yet ne’er knew, 
Thus to hold parley with you; pray, sir, pardon. 


ng. 
Anton. pose sweetness, you now have it, and 
shal! go: 
Be but so merciful, before your wounding me 
With such a mortal weapen as farewell, 
To let me murmur to your virgin ear, 
What I was loath to lay on any tongue 
But this mine own. 
Dor. Vf one immodest accent 
Fly out, I hate you everlastingly. 
And again, what a fine illustration ofa dying mar- 
tyr’s spirit. 
Artem-a. Are you so brave, sir? 
Set forward to his triumph, and let those two 
Go cursing along with him. 
Dorothea. No, but pitying, 
For my part, I that you loveten times more 
By torturing me, that I dare your tortures: 
Through all the army of my sins, I have even 
Labor’d to break, and cope with death to the face; 
The visage of a hangman frights not me; 
The sight of whips, racks, gibbets, axes, fires, 
Are scaffolding by which my soul climbs ap 
To an eternal habitation. 
Theophilus, Cesar’s imperial daughter, hear me 
speak: 
Let not this christian thing in this her pagean 
OF pride, deriding both = gods and mgd 
Build to herself a kingdom in her death, 
Going laughing from us: no; her bitterest torment 
Shall be to feel her constancy beaten down; 
The bravery of her resolution lie 
Batter’, by argument, into such pieees, 
‘That she again in penitence shall creep 
To kiss the pavements of our paynim gods. 
Artemius. How to be done? 0 
Theophilus. Vil send my daughters to her, 
And they shall turn her rocky faith to wax; 
Else spit at me, let me be made your slave, 
And meet no Roman’s but avillain’s grave. 
Artemius. Thy prisoner let her be, then; and Sa- 
pritius, 
Your son and that, be yours: death shall be sent 
To him that suffers them, by voice or letters, 
To teach other. Rifle her estate; 
Christians to beggary brought grow desperate. 
Dorothea. Stil on the ed of poverty let me 
feed. 


Angelo. O! my admired mistress, quench not out 


|G 


The holy fires within you, though temptations 
Shower down upon you: Clasp thine armour on, 
Fight well, and thou shalt see, after these wars, 
Thy head wear sunbeams, and thy feet touch stars, 
[Exceunt, 
Theophilus sends his daughters, who, instead of 
ert Dorothea to paganism, are themselves ine 
duced by her arguments to adopt the true religion. 
Before their father’s face, they spit at the image of 
Jove. Theophilus exclaims aghast at their action, 
Theophilus. 1 am blasted: 
And, as my feet were rooted here, I find 
I have no motion; I would I had no sight, too! 
Or if my eyes can serve to any use, 
sive me, thou injured power, a sea of tears, 
To expiate this madness in my daughters: 
For, being themselves, they would have trembled at 
So blasphemous a deed in any other: 
For my sake, hold awhile thy dreadful thunder, 
And give me patience to demand a reason 
For this accursed act. 
A description of a beautiful boy: 


A thousand blessings danced u hi 
A smooth-facea pons in 


_Antonius mourning for the approaching death of 
his mistress. 

Antonius. Then with her dies 
The abstract of all sweetness that’s in woman! 
Set me down, friend, that, ere the iron band 
Of death close up mine eyes, they may at once 
Take my last leave both of this light and her: 
For, she being gone, the glorious sun himself 
To me’s Cimmerian darkness. 


fay mem at length himself repents, and thus 
reveals hi§ conversion to the emperor, Dioclesian,af- 
ter the execution of Dorothea: 


Duoclesian. For 1 profess he is not Casar’s friend, 


'| That sheds a tear for any torture that 


A christian suffers. Welcome my best servant, 
My careful, zealous provost! thou hast toil’d 

To satisfy my will, though in extremes: 

I love thee for’t; thou art firm rock, no changeling. 
Prithee deliver, and for my sake do it, 

Without excess of bitterness, or scoffs, 

Before my brother and these kings, how took 

The christian her death? 

Theophilus. And such a presence, 

Though every private head in this large room 
Were circled round with an imperial crown, 
Her story will deserve, it is so full 
Of excellence and wonder. 
Dioclesian. Ha! how is this? 
Theophilus. O'! mark it, therefore, and with that 
attention, 
As you would hear an embassy from heaven 
By a winged legate; for the trath deliver’d, 
Both how, and what, this blessed virgin suffer’d 
And Dorothea but hereafter named 
You will rise up with reverence, and no more, 
As things unworthy of your thoughts, remember 
What the canoniz’d Spartan ladies were 
Which lying Greece so boasts of. Your own mat- 
rons, 
Your Roman dames, whose figures you yet k 
As holy relics in her 
Will find a second urn: Gracchus’ Cornelia, 
Paulina that in death desired to follow 
Her husband Seneca, nor Brutus’ Portia, 
That swallowed — coals to overtake him, 
Though all their several worths were given to one, 
With this is to be mention’d. 
Macrinus. Is he mad? 
aye Why, they diddie, Theophilus, and 
oldly, 
This did 
Theophilus, They out of desperstion, 
Or for vainglory of an atter-name, 
Parted with life: this had not mutinous sons, 
As the rash Gracchi were; nor was this saint 
A doting mother, asCornelia was. 
This lost no husband, in whose overthrow - 
Her wealth and honour sunk; no fear of want 
Did make her being tedious; but, aiming 
Atan immortal crown, and in His cause 
Who only can bestow it; who sent down 
Legions of ministering angels to bear up 
Her spotless soul to heaven, who entertain’d it 
With choice celestial music, equal to 
The motion of the spheres; she, uncompell’d, 
Changed this life for a better. My lord Sapritius, 
You were present at her death; did you e’er hear 
Such ravishing sounds? 

Sapritius. Yet you said then, ‘twas witcheraft, 
And devilish illusions. 

Theophilus. 1 then heard it ' 
With sinful ears, and belch’d out blasphemous words 
Against his deity, which then I knew not, 

Nor did believe in him. 

Dioclesian, Why, dost thou now? 
Or dar’st thou, in our hearing — 

Theophilus. Were my voice 
As loud as is His thunder, to be heard 
Through all the world, all potentates on earth 
Ready to burst with rage, should they but hear it; 
Though hell, to aid their malice, lent her furies, 
Yet I would speak, and speak again, and boldly; 
Lam a christian; and the powers you worship, 

But dreams of fools and madmen. 
Maxaminus, Lay hands on him. 
Disclesian. Thou twice a child! for doting age so 
makes thee. 
Thou couldst not else, thy pilgrimage of life 
Being almost pass’d through, in this last moment 
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whate’er thou hast done good or great— 
Thy youth did promise much; and, grown a man, 
Thou mad’st it good, and with increase of years, 
Thy actions still better’d; as the sun, 
Thon didst rise gloriously, kept’st a constant course 
In all thy journey; and now, in the evening, 
When thou shouldst pass with honour to thy rest, 
Wilt thou fall like a meteor? 


This is a kind of writing which bears many read- 
ings) Weare sorely tempted to prolong the article 
with a few of the massive ornaments of intellect 
and faney which decorate the ‘* Grand Duke of Flo- 
rence,” but our extracts have already extended too 
far. We shall be amply satisfied if even one among 
our growing literati be induced by our brief obser- 
vations to snatch a few hours from some fashionable 
authors for the study of “* William Massinger, the 


stranger.”—N. Y. Mirror. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO MARY, ON LEAVING PHILADELPHIA. 


How sad the awful hour of night, 
When nature, cloth’d in gloom, 

Yields not a star of holy light 
To shine above the tomb— 

To guide the weary mourner’s way 
To some sepulchral cell, 

To give him light to kneel and pray, 
Or bid his bosom swell. 

But sadder still, the fate of those 
Who part from all they love, 

And feel the throbbing tears and woes 
Which burning passion wove. 

Death, solemn death, may separate— 
The heart strings burst in twain— 

Bat living death, the curse, of fate, 
Still racks the soul with pain. 

Though few my years and bright my brow, 
The cankering sting of grief 

Is feeding on my heart’s core now, 
And none to give relief. 

Alas! how little do they think, 
Who tread a flower down, 

That each sweet rose or modest pink 
Sheds nature’s sweets around. 

That many a brilliant heart and mind 
By early wrongs are lost, 

Such as high heaven with eare design’d 
To feel no withering frost— 

But there was still one solace here, 
Alas! an only one, 

To calm the fever’d gushing tear, 
Yet that with Mary’s gone. 

Ah! could I back those moments bring, 
Which I have pass’d with thee, 

When hope flew by on fancy’s wing, 
*T would sooth my destiny. 

Fond hope, elysium of the soul, 
When every joy has fled, 

Thou bloem’st like sunshine round the Pole, 
Or flowers above the dead. 


But hope’s enchanting visions bloom 
Too oft to bid us grieve, 

Like phantom sounds through night’s dark gloom 
The seaman to deceive— 

Whe wild with rapture holds his breath, 
Nor heeds the frightful shore— 

A shock—a shriek—he sinks in death— 
Again to rise no more. 

Thus sinks the lone and broken heart, 
Which love’s despair hath riven— 

Kind angels see each joy depart, 
And wing the soul to heaven. 

And thus, my Mary! seraphs hear 
Thy farewell, as we sever, 

. E’en hope, in pity, drops a tear— 

We part—perhaps for ever. 


Dark let oblivion’s mantle fall, 
Wide o’er each scene of bliss, 

Its waves roll on and cover all— 
Each look and burning kiss. 

Each tender thought and balmy sigh, 
Breathed sweet at mellow even— 

Each melting look or fond reply, 
Be all enshrin’d in heaven. 


Farewell, my Mary, some lone spot 


, May see the green grass wave 
O’er one, perhaps by thee forgot, 
And none to seek his grave. 


But shouldst thou o’er that mound recline, 
Which ends all earthly state, 
The fault’s not thine—it was not mine— 
We'll let it rest with fate. 
MULMORAN. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
MY FIRST LOVE.—a rracment. 
WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF MISS B. a. B*****. 
Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels, 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 
Against the world, and dear the school-boy spot 
We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot. 
But sweeter stil! than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love.— Byron. 

I was in the spring of life, and with all the heyday 
of youthfulness about me. At the gray twilight of 
morn, my careless joys began their wayward course, 
and the weary hour of night rounded their euripean 
existence with a dreamless sleep. I had never loved 
—nor sighed—nor drank of sorrow’s cup. Ambi- 
tion’s noble flame had never burned within me, and 
disappointment’s fevered sting had never touched my 
heart. I was free—the world’s young denizen. The 
sun, in hiseven course, went on, and time had marked 
another year to his account in eternity’s great book. 
Like the morning mist before the sun, the heedless 
gayety of youth bent under the dignity of approach- 
ing manhood. Reality, with her sober hand, snatched 
from the world the mask of romance behind which 
it had concealed its follies, and in the midst of all 
the golden anticipations and high wrought expecta- 
tions of youth’s imaging, bared to me the naked de- 
formity of all the world held dear. 

Then first ] learned the look of lean and haggard 
envy. Then first did spectral hate fill earth and air 
with dark deluding phantoms, and black suspicion 
throw her heavy armour over me. Then slander, 
with her “* web of wiles and lip of lies,” first drew 
the veil that hid her gorgon face, and bared the 
forked sting that lurked beneath her honey flowing 
tongue. Then disappointment came, and buffeted 
the smooth course of life my fancy had marked out 
for me; and melancholy, at intervals, 

“ Sat on me as a cloud along the sky, 

Which would not let the sunbeams through, 

Nor yet descend in rain and end, but spread itself 

’T wixt heaven and earth, like envy between man 

And man—an everlasting mist.’’ 
Then, too, did nobler passions come, and harass me. 
Ambition fired my soul, and bursting from its varrow 
being, aspired to holy and unearthly objects. Then, 
the hope to live in others’ thoughts, and be remem- 
bered when my body sleeps through death’s long 
night. Oh, sacred aspiration! 

To die and yet to live—to moulder in the grave, 
and yet to mingle with the choicest spirits of suc- 
ceeding days. ‘This did I hope, and saving heaven, 
hoped but to live and only live for this. And even 
now, hide every beam of earthly joy, and grant me 
but this sole, undying boon, and not a murmur shall 
I whisper to the world. Then bid me trace the toil- 
some path, and strew it with your bitterest thorns. 
Then fill life’s fairest cup with dregs and treacheries 
to the brim, and when my sands have run their Last, 
and death’s cold sweat sits clammy on my brow, bid 
fiercest tortures rend my nerves, and every heart 
string crack—so that you leave me but this blessed 
immortal thought, to gild my dying scene and wake 
my lapsing soul, I ne’er will shudder or repine, but 
boldly smile and greet it all. 

Then, too, did friendship’s mellow light first shine 
upon my heart, and kindle fond affection there. 
‘Then—worstof all, most painful thought—love came. 
It was his first visit, and was welconied as angels are 
—it was his last, and was remembered as the visita- 
tions of the sirocco, It was an autumn eve, gilded 
by the silvery rays of night’s pale green, when the 
mystic passion first stole over me— 

“Jt was the hour, when from the bower 

The nightingale’s sweet note is heard— 

It was the hour, when lover’s vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word.” 
There was indeed no bulbul’s note to echo through 
the woods, but then—a song, more sweet, more soft 
—like houri’s hymn—was breathed out there, from 
lips of pure and heavenly mould. Oh! could I paint 
that heavenly form—that lovely look—those smiles, 
like rainbows in the storm of life—could I but copy 
one fond feature of that face, I then were blest in- 
deed. I loved—and kind, propitious heaven pro- 
nounced it mutual, Days and mortals passed heed- 


‘love. But we had not spoke of separation, and when 


lessly by, we lived but for each other; and as each 
succeeding day was chronicled with the past, we 
added another cement to the tie which bound us 
firmly together. In careless gayety we Went On, nor 
dreamed that love like ours could ere be blighted. 
At autumn’s eve, we strayed along the moonlit bank, 
and talked of happiness to come—of constancy and 


the time arrived which called me from her side to 
stray awhile through the throngs of busy men, the very 
word seemed death. Though it came like the shaft 
of the last messenger, yet I spoke it. At the sound 
of that word, her head drooped lifeless upon 
my shoulder—her eyes shed the very pearl-drops 
of affection, and her soft bosom heaved high and 
quick with sorrow’s deep laid sobs. One manly 
effort tore me from her presence, and I hurried far 
from her to the home of my childhood and friends. 
But oh! how changed was even home! Night hung 
dull and heavy on me, in my watchings. Society 
was robbed of all its charms, and like the firmament 
without the sun, seemed cold and rayless. 


We spoke our thoughts as fervently as ever, though 
mountains intervened. We wrote, and seemed half 
satisfied when we could read the protestations of af- 
fection, even though those lips were closed to us, 
which else would have sealed, with angel’s bond, the 
ardency which warmed the heart within. 


We corresponded for some months without a sin- 
gle delay or disappointment. But at last, one—the 
first and only intermission that occurreG—one disap- 
pointment came, and left me to conjecture the worst 
of earthly evilsas mine own. A thousand suspicions 
rushed intomy mind. First, the dark forebodings of 
the ineonstancy of woman whispered to my ear, the 
fearful thought—that she was false. Then, more con- 
fiding, I would tremble under the contemplation that 
disease had laid his cold hand upon her tender frame, 
and every wind that blew across the west, seemed to 
bear to my ears a stifled moan, or a soft sigh, which 
pain had forced from her heaving breast. She was 
not false—but, oh heaven—she was dead! Yes!— 
her sweet lips were locked in the horrid grin of 
death, and her soft blue eye was closed in eternal 
sleep. Her unwavering heart had ceased to beat, 
and the angel spirit which she bore on earth, had 
winged its way to the mansions from which it was an 
exile—to its own congenial heaven, 

* * * 


This was my first love, and can I—shall I—ever 
love again? Yes!—when a spirit like hers shall visit 
earth again, I’ll worship it—in that it resembles one 
departed—but else than this I cannot do. Heaven 
hath done enough for me—that I was beloved by her; 
and in every hour of gloom there is pleasure enough 
to know, that she was mine on earth—to drown every 
ambition which Cupid’s torch ean fire. 

J. H. B. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
CABINET CYCLOP-EDIA—uaisrory or France, 


Before entering upon our notice of the work before 
us, we shall say a few words in relation to the publi- 
cation of the ** Cabinet Cyclopedia.” © This work 
(the publishers state in their prospectus) is intended 
to form a popular compendium of whatever is useful, 
instruetive, and interesting, in the circle of human 
knowledge;”—an object, which, if fully aceomplish- 
ed, will be exceedingly useful and acceptable to the 
public. That the laudable design of the publishers 
will be completely attained, we have every reason 
to believe—not only from the specimens of the work 
which they have already presented to the public, but 
from the novelty of the plan, and the character in 
the literary world of the individuals who are engaged 
as contributors to the work. The subjects to be em- 
braced in this popular publication are:— 

Natural Philosophy.—Mechanies, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, &e. 

Arts. —The Fine Arts, the Useful Arts, Manu- 
factures, &e. 

Natural History.—Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy 

oral, Religion and Edueation, Langua 
Lettres, History of Literature. 

History.—Antiquities, Mythology, Chronology. 

Biography.—Political, Military, Naval, Religi- 
ous, Scientific, Poetical, Classical, &c. 


= 
ficiently comprehensive to embody = 


within the scope of human knowledge every objer, 
That the subjects will be ably treated 
sufficient guarantee in the names of the sate a 
they rank among the highest in the iene utors; 
most of them, by their form » and the 


er 
ample demonstration of their ability given 
task to which they have been resprstivedy oe the 

Igned 


We shall enumerate a few of ther — ; 
Scott, Moore, Maria 
wall, Dale, Roseoe, Hersehell, Brewste biel. 
Kater, Bell, Bennett, Hamilton, Robin a 
Wilkins, and numerous others of a 
reputation. **Each volume will 
more subjects, uninterrupted and unbroken =m 4 
be accompanied by the corresponding plates or ha: 
appropriate illustrations, Treatises on 
which are technical and professional will 
ed, not so much to those who desire to attain a 

tical proficiency, as to those who seek that om 
of information respecting such matters 
nerally expected from well educated persons, ” an 
wish the proprietors every success in their bites 
praiseworthy undertaking, and we believe that ~ 
public voice will respond to our sentiments of a 
bation. The work should undoubtedly find Foes 
in every private and public library. It should be 
found in every school and college in our country 
and parents could not do their children a better ocr 
viee than by supplying them with the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. It is not to be supposed that the work is to 
be a mere compilation from what has already been 
written, but is to consist of original treatises, from 
the pens of those most eminent and distinguished in 
every branch of art, science, and literature. 


Weearnestly call the attention of the public to the 
work, and shall now proceed to briefly notice the 
History of France, by Eyre Evans Crone, one of the 
contributors to the Cyclopedia. We have two yo- 
lumes of this work laying on our table; the third 
which will complete the work, we understand will 
shortly be published. It is a clever, well written 
historical production; and the author will, by this 
performance, secure for himself the reputation of a 
good historical writer. Although the work is not a 
voluminous and minute history of France, it is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to be read with pleasure by 
the general reader. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that itis a mere chronological arrangement of events, 
or an elementary abridgment; on the contrary, it is 
just such a work as will gratify the taste and inform 
the understanding of the lover of knowledge, unin- 
cumbered with tedious details of events that have 
long ceased to be of interest. As a specimen of the 
style of the author, and as exhibiting an atrocious, 
extraordinary, and memorable transaction, we select 
the following passage from the first volume. 

MASSACKE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, 


“ The eve of St. Bartholomew, the 24th of A 
1572, was the night appointed. "The Prinee of Nex 
varre and the Prince of Conde were the only Pro- 
testants to be spared; yet Charles, on observing the 
young Count de la Rochefoucalt, whom he loved, 
about to leave the Louvre, laid his hand upon him, 
and besought him to stay that night at the palace, 
The count refused: the king entreated: but fearing to 
awaken suspicion, he abandoned his friend to his 
fate. All was wakeful that night in the Louvre. 
1 he orders were issued; and Charles, restless aud 
agitated, watched the hours, in horrible suspeuse. 
Uhe queen mother and the Duke of Anjou were with 
him. The latter has left a record of the moment, 
and describes the stunning effect of the first pistol 
shot that broke the stillness of the night. Guise, 
and his band of cut throats, rushed out at the sound 
towards their appointed prey, whilst the tocsin of St. 
Germain called the Catholic citizens to the massacre 
of their brethren, Guise soon reached the admiral’s 
abode, and foree@his way in, crying, ‘‘I'o death! to 
death!’ but feared himself to face Coligny. It was 
Breme, a German follower of the duke’s, who rushed 
up stairs, and entering the apartment, beheld a 
venerable man engaged in prayer. ‘Is’t thou who 
art Coligny?’ askedathe assassin. ‘It is I,’ replied 
the admiral, ‘young man respect my gray heirs.’ 
Breme, for answer, plunged his sword into the ad- 
miral’s body, and exclaimed through the window, 
‘He is done for.’ ‘Let us see, though,’ eried the 
sanguinary Guise, and the bleeding corpse of Co- 
ligny was flung down to him: he wiped his face with 
his handkerchief, in order to recognise the features, 
and then was satisfied. 


“The same scene was repeated in every street, al- 
most in every house. The Catholics, with the sign 
of the cross in their caps, or the image of the Virgin 
round their necks, to distinguish them, pursued all 
those that bore not these symbols of the assassin, and 


subjects 
be adapt. 
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murdered them without pity. Women were not 


th; and the child that 
mallet, pap dan was directed to dash out the 


i i f heretics. 
of ble would suffice, for the records 


indiseri cre. Charles, by his 
hroughout his dominions. And 7 
] cities but too zealously responded, ; + “ 
thousand Protestants are said to have fallen vie 


reh’s order.” 

a a above extract it will be perceived, that 
the work, though concise, is sufficiently minute for 
all the purposes of history, particularly when a 
ing to events so far back as that which the extrac 
embodies. In the perusal of the work we have been 
much entertained, and we can confidently recommend 
it as an interesting, well written, and philosophical 
History of France. A. C. D. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Novemser 5, 1831. 


missives, Or 


LADIES’ ALBUMS, 

Is there any thing in the world half so startling to 
a youth, as the presentation of a lady s album, with 
amodest request for an original contribution. Here is 
presented on some fair page one of the most beautiful 
specimens of Milton, of Byron, or Moore—there, is 
traced with a grace that seems to vie with the graver’s 
art, some beauteous couplet, with a goose above— 
all furled and eurled, and a host of rippling dashes, 
all betokening the penman’s skill and the poet’s fire, 
and amidst all these the original is to inscribe his own 
production. On one leaf he sees the startling spec- 
tre, contrast, with her brand well cut, to heat it at the 
fire of Shakspeare, or some other luminary, and ready 
to destroy with one small flourish all the promise of 
his labour. On the other side some skilful penman 
has traced his graceful line, or some fair limner has 
impressed a living rose, to swell the soul with ad- 
miration, and to drown all curiosity—all feeling, ere 
the fatal original shall claim attention. Then when 
he is attended to, oh! what a fate is his. When Mil- 
ton has been read, and Moore, and Byron, and these 
too inscribed in a fascinating form, with vignettes that 
seemed to invite praise and challenge competition— 
what chance is his, to gain, for his poor rythm and 
his authorlike style of penmanship, any thing more 
than—if he gets as much as—a passing nod of obser- 
vance. Fair readers, who have albums, let me offer 
a few suggestions to you, as to the mode of filling 
the pages thereof. Suppose, ona trial, you would 
forbid all borrowing, and require every thing to be 
original that enters within the covers of your book. 
What would be the consequence thereof? Why, true 
enough, you would have much nonsense there, and 
much to wake you in a drowsy hour, with laughter. 
’Tis well, you know, to laugh, and nothing makes a 
woman more lovely, or more fascinating, than to be 
cheerful. Even this nonsense then, you see, would 
have its virtue. But suppose you should receive 
therein, a gem worth treasuring—suppose some soul 
to poetry formed, should find its first ineeption in 
the effort which it makes to grace the station which 
his lines will hold, what joy would then be thine, and 
what rich payment would you have for all the folios 
of nonsense which your most extensive acquaintance 
could compile. Make the trial then, and see the 
consequences! 

THE “* GREAT UNKNOWN.” 

The autobiography of the author of Waverly, as 
recently republished by some of the booksellers of 
this city, has elicited much approbation from the 
crities, and is indeed a work imbued with the strong- 
estinterest. The veil which has kept the world in 
ignorance as to many particulars in the life of Sir 
Walter, connected as they frequently have been with 
the origin of his novels, is here completely put aside, 
and we step into the “wizzard ring” of the great ma- 
gician, wondering in becoming familiar with his 
frankness and modest bearing, that one whose genius 
and erudition have so long astonished and edified the 
civilized world, can be but a mere mortal, liable to 
all the fallibilities, and subject to the same maladies, 
as the rest of the human race. As modesty is a mark 
of merit—and hence, when united with it doubly 
commendable—so is it ever del ightful, after wonder- 
ing and admiring the magnificent productions of art 
sad intellects to find the author of them willing to 
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—— could wield a| come down from his high elevation of mind, and to 


forget his brilliant reputation among men, for the 
purpose of conversing in a frank and affable strain 
with his fellow mortals, and initiating them into all 
the littl€ mysteries of the authorship, which has been 
to them a source of so much pleasure. We have 
been forcibly struck and delighted with this disposi- 
tion, while turning over the pages of this autobio- 
graphy. True it’is, we should not now peruse the 
novels of Sir Walter with the same interest as be- 
fore—the charm of their origin having been, in a 
great measure, dispelled; and a thousand vague fan- 
cies, to which a first perusal gave rise, having been 
put to flight by the facts. But still we have enjoyed 
the interest of the fiction, and the pathos and power 
with which many striking scenes have been describ- 
ed—we can lose nothing, therefore, in point of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, in now being made fully ac- 
quainted with the facts, and in participating in the 
confidence of that author, to whose invention we are 
indebted for so much of pleasure. All, therefore, 
who have read the novels, should also read the auto- 
biography, which isa sort of a key or sequel to them, 
as important as the works themselves. We have 
only room for the following extract this morning, 
an account of the avowal of authorship, which 


is written in a style easy and unaffected, and charac- 
teristic of the whole performance: 


It may be mentioned, that while the paternity of 
the novels was from time to time warmly disputed in 
Britain, the foreign booksellers expressed no hesita- 
tion on the matter, but affixed my name to the whole 
rh the novels, and to some besides to which I had no 
claim, 

The novels, therefore, to which I allude, are en- 
tirely the composition of the author by whom they 
have been acknowledged, with the exception, always, 
of avowed quotations, and such anpremeditated and 
involuntary plagiarisms as can scarce be guarded 
against by any one who has read and written a great 
deal. The original manuscripts are all in existence, 
and entirely written (horresco referens) in the au- 
thor’s own hand, excepting during the years 1818 and 
1819, when being affected with severe illness, he was 
obliged to employ the assistance of a friendly ama- 
nuensis. , 

The number of persons to whom the secret was 
necessarily intrusted, or communicated by chance, 
amounted I should think to twenty at least, to whom 
lam greatly obliged for the fidelity with which they 
observed their trust, until the derangement of the al- 
fairs of my publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co., 
and the exposure of their account-books, which was 
the necessary consequence, rendered secrecy no long- 
er possible. ‘The disclosure, however, which I was 
obliged to make,certainly was not a voluntary experi- 
ment; for it was my original intention never co have 
avowed the works during my lifetime, and the ori- 

inal manuscripts were caretully preserved (though 
S the care of others rather than mine) with the pur- 
pose of supplying the necessary evidence of the truth, 
when the period of announcing it should arrive. 

All who are acquainted with the early history of 
the Italian stage, are aware that Arlechino is not, in 
his original conception, a mere worker of marvels 
with his wooden sword, a jumper into and out of 
windows, as upon our theatre; but, as his party-color- 
ed jacket implies, a buffoon or clown, whose mouth, 
far from being eternally closed, as amongst us, is 
filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, and cranks 
and witty devices, very often delivered extempore. 
It is not easy to guess how he became possessed of 
his black vizard, which was anciently made in the 
resemblance of the face of a cat; but it seems that the 
mask was essential to the performance of the charac- 
ter, as will appear from the following theatrical an- 
ecdote: 

An actor on the Italian stage permitted at the 
Foire du St. Germaine, in Paris, was renowned for 
the wild, venturous, and extravagant wit, the bril- 
liant sallies and fortunate repartees, with which he 
prodigally seasoned the character of the party-co- 
loured jester. Some critics, whose good will to- 
wards a favourite actor, was stronger than their 
judgment, took occasion to remonstrate with the 
successful performer on the subject of the grotesque 
vizard. ‘They went wilily to their purpose, observ- 
ing that his classical and attic wit, his delicate vein 
of humour, his happy turn for dialogue, was render- 
ed burlesque and ludicrous by this unmeaning and 
bizarre disguise, and that those attributes would be- 
come far more impressive, if aided by the spirit of 
his eye, and the expression of his natural features.— 
‘The actor’s vanity was easily so far engaged as to in- 
duce him to make the experiment. He played Har- 
lequin barefaced, but was considered on all hands 
as having made a total failure. He had Jost the au- 
dacity which a serse of ineognito bestowed, and with 
it all the reekless play of raillery which gave vivaci- 
ty to his original acting. He cursed his advisers, 
and resumed his grotesque vizard; but, it is said, 
without ever being able to regain the careless and 
successful levity which the consciousness of the dis- 
guise had formerly bestowed. . 
~~ Perhaps I incurred a risk of the same kind, and 
endangered my popularity by laying aside my !ncog- 


nito, But the affairs of my publishers, having, as I 


have mentioned, unfortunately passed into a manage- 
ment different from their own, I had no right any 
longer to rely upon seerecy in that quarter; and thus 
my mask, like my Aunt Dinah’s in Tristram Shandy, 
having begun to wax a little threadbare about the 
chin, it became time to lay it aside with a good 
grace, unless | desired it should fall in pieces from 
my face. 

Yet I had not the slightest intention of choosing 
the time and place in which the disclosure was final- 
ly made; nor was there any concert betwixt my learn- 
ed and respected friend Lord Meadowbank and my- 
self upon that oceasion, It was, as the reader is pro- 
bably aware, upon the 23d February, 1827, at a pub- 
lic meeting, called for establishing a professional 
Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that the communica- 
tion took place. Just before we set down to table, 
Lord Meadowbank asked me, whether I was still 
anxious to preserve my incognito on the subject of 
what were.called the Waverly Novels? I did not 
immediately see the purpose of his Lordship’s ques- 
tion, although I certainly might have been led to in- 
fer it, and replied, that the secret had now become 
known to so many people that I was indifferent on 
the subject. 

Lord Meadowbank was thus induced, while doing 
me the great honour of proposing my health to the 
mecting, to say something on the subject of the 
novels, so strongly connecting them with me as the 
author, that, by remaining silent, [ must have stood 
convicted, either of the actual paternity, or of the 
still greater crime of being supposed willing to re- 
ceive indirectly praise to which | had no just title. I 
thus found myself suddenly and unexpectedly placed 
in the confessional, and had only time to recollect 
that [ had been guided thither by a most friendly 
hand, and could not, perhaps, find a better public op- 
portunity to lay down a disguise, which began to re- 
semble that of a detected masquerader. 1 had there- 
fore the task of avowing myself to the numerous and 
respectable company assembled, as the sole and un- 
aided author of the Novels of Waverley, the pater- 
nity of which was likely at one time to have formed 
a controversy of some celebrity. 


The Legendary History of Mahomet, by Wash- 
ington Irving, is announced as in the press, by the 
London Literary Gazette. L. E. L. will shortly 
publish a novel with the title, Romance and Reality. 
Miss F. Kemble is about to publish Francis the 
First, an historical drama. 


We have the Atlantic Souvenir for 1832—a very 
beautiful volume—and Moore’s Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, which has just been published by the 
Harpers, and may be had of our booksellers. We 
shall notice both more particularly hereafter. 


Covunsets To a NewLy Weppep Parr.—A beau- 
tiful little volume, with this title, has just been is- 
sued from the London press, and a few copies for- 
warded to the Literary Rooms, No. 121, Chesnut 
street, for sale. The volume is intended as a family 
present for those who have just entered upon mar- 
ried life. It is beautifully printed, very neatly bound, 
and will prove an acceptable offering to beginners of 
the world in the matrimonial way, 


A late number of Blackwood’s Magazine has this 
notice of an article on Reform, attributed to Mr. 
Everett, and published in a number of the North 
American Review: 


*¢ Admit all this variety of opinion in our own 
country, what is thought of the Bill abroad? What 
thinks Jonathan? Here is the July number of that 
very able periodical, the North American Review. 
And here is a most able article entitled the Prospect 
of Reform in Europe—written not by a fierce but a 
firm republican. A few words about it. 

**This enlightened American is a genuine patri- 
ot—and loves—honours—and would fight 
and die for the liberties—the laws—and institutions 
of his nativeland. He believes them all to be found- 
ed in justice—takes it for granted that they are—and 
hardly thinks it worth his while—on his own side of 
the water—to explain the principles of his political 
creed, which is that of alltrue Americans, A here- 
ditary monarchy—a hereditary nobility—an esta- 
blished church—the law of primogeniture—are all 
pernicious—and can be defended only on the same 
grounds as all other antiquated, unequal, and abusive 
corporate monopolies. ‘These make up—he says— 
the arbitrary aristocratic system; and those who sup- 
yort it, and who are far more numerous than those 
Penefitted by it, are the aristocratic party. The li- 
beral—he says—are those who are of a contrary opi- 
nion on all these points. A mighty war is now about 
to be carried on all over Europe between these two 
parties—a war of which he cannot doubt 
will terminate—however remote the period—and 
however bloody the interval—in favour of the libe- 
rals, and in the utter destruction of all aristocratical 
governments.” 


«Jn the course of the struggle which this writer 
thinks he sees impending, dynasties will very likely 
be set up and expelled—kings voted in and voted 
out—republics laimed and crushed—govern- 
ments will be dissolved into anarchies—and anar- 


chies ripen, or rot into military despotisms, and these 
vicissitudes will fill up generations. Our friend is a 
sloopy —muy he prove a false prophet. «But he 
speaks solemnly, and he gives reasons for the faith 
that is in him worthy the consideration of all those 


who hope better things for the fuvwre destinies of 
England.” 


The present number of the Magazine is exceed- 
ingly rich. Wilson has in it a fine hour’s talk aboat 
poetry, every line gleaning with beauty. A pretty 
poem, and a capital noctes. This is the only En- 
glish periodical that sustains itself in increasing 
strength and power. Notwithstanding his lameness 
and crutch, we can never catch old Christopher 
North tripping. May he live a thousand years! 


THE DRAMA, 

The patrons of the drama have not, for many years 
past, witnessed such a variety of talent and attraction, 
as has been presented to them at the two theatres, 
the present season. The Arch street theatre has 
brought out the present season, under the auspices 
of Mr. Forrest, the new prize tragedy of the Gladia- 
tor, written by Doctor Bird of this city, and has been 
crowded during almost every night of its perform- 
ance. 

The Chesnut street theatre has had a most favour- 
able succession of large audieuces, and has been vis- 
ited by the fashionadles, to listen to the tones of one 
of the best vocalists that has ever towred this country. 
Mr. Sinclair, whose singing has been a theme of 
praise in every part of our city, and among every 
class of society is, we may truly say, a most aston- 
ishing man. His compass of voice, and power of 
execution, is almost incredible, and the fineness and 
rich melody of his falsetto, rendcrs him, in ballads, 
as interesting as he is powerful in his stronger tones, 
His ‘‘ John Anderson my Joe John” is all perfection; 
and in the favourite song ‘‘ of all the airs the wind 
can blow,” he is most rich. We would recommend 
him to all our southern friends, before whom he may 
appear, as a man worthy of all respect and patron- 
age; and on behalf of our own citizens, will pro- 
mise him a hearty weleome, should he travel north 
again, before he returns to England. 

Paulding’s prize comedy, the ‘‘Lion of the West,” 
was produced, for the first time in this city, at the 
Chesnut street theatre on Saturday evening last. The 
audience was very large, and enjoyed the humourand 
originality of the piece fully. The character of Nim- 
rod Wildfire, as written by Paulding and personated 
oy Hackett, although a caricature, is one that embo- 
dies great originality and affords much amusement. 
We never saw an audience in a better humour—the 
bursts of laughter which came from all parts of the 
house were hearty, and kept both players and audi- 
ence in the finest spirits. The piece will have its 
day, no doubt, and then sink to the ‘receptacle of 
things lost upon earth.” It was never written for im- 
mortality, but for the moment—for effect and laugh- 
ter. It may be performed half a dozen times for half 
a dozen seasons, and then give place to something 
better or newer. The Hon. Nimrod, who affirms he 
can “ jump higher—stay up longer—dive deeper and 
come out drier than any other man in old Kentuck,”’ 
has an able representative in Hackett, who is une- 
qualled in such characters. Mr. Wood as the Eng- 
lish officer, Fisher as the Frenchman, Wemyss as 
the adventurer, and Still as the exquisite, performed 
the several’characters assigned them well. One or 
two of the parts were murdered. It is seldom other 
wise on a first representation. 


The Nashville Herald, in copying a notice of the 
new tragedy, the Gladiator, says:—**‘ It was written 
by Doctor Bird, of Philadelphia, an excellent por- 
trait of whom may be seen at Mr. Grimes’ painting 
room, in Minor street.” The Doctor has become 
one of the * lions” of the west ina brief period, after 
the performance of his tragic bantling. He is one of 
the most promising writers of the day, and will, if 
he pursuesa literary career, soon become prominent. 
Those who remember his sketches in the early num- 
bers of the American Monthly Magazine, under Dr. 
Snowden, will also remember the encomiums that 
were bestowed upon them, and deservingly, at that 
time. We should be pleased to have some friend 
furnish us with a fair critique of the Gladiator. 


We understand that another new tragedy, written 
by a gentleman of this city, which is pronounced 9 
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powerful performance by good critics, will shortly 
be brought forward at the Arch street theatre. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror. 
TRIALS OF A POET. 

«1 do desire we may be better strangers.” —Shakspeare. 

I had passed the afternoon with a very amiable 
cousin, who was to embark for Europe the next 
morning. Just as I was leaving the house she hand- 
ed me a beautiful little scrap book, containing, 
among memoranda of laces and new novels, and 
many an extract on love and beauty, some few origi- 
nal pieces by her most intimate friends, 

«Come, coz,” said the affectionate girl, as she 

ve it me, ‘you must favour me with a keepsake 

rom your lady of Helicon. Don’t say no,for Ill not 

be denied. I'll carry it with me asan amulet, and 
who knows but it may shield me from sea-sickness.” 

There’s no oaaey in arguing with a pretty wo- 
man; nor is there any use, for she always begins 
with what logicians call ‘‘begging the question,” and 
ends with a positive command. I took the book, 
and scarcely had I gained the street before I unlucki- 
ly met the most quizzical friend that ever played the 
ton with one’s equanimity. 

Hal,” he exclaimed, “how d’ye do? Are 
you for the Park to-night? Cinderella you know.” 

“‘ Not to-night,” I returned, showing him the 
canto. 

‘‘Ha, ha! in forit,eh? A sonnet to my dulcinea’s 
tan? Well, don soir, and success to your lucubra- 
tions. I sincerely hope they may not be disturb- 
ed ” 


i thought I spied a lurking devil in his eye, as he 
uttered the last words. 

It was too early for tea, accordingly I strolled “to 
the Battery. It was just such an evening as would 
lead a man of romantic feelings to wish for the pow- 
er once displayed by Israel’s chieftain ‘* in the valley 
of Ajalon,” that he might arrest the moon in her 
starry course, and Juxuriate at will amid the soften- 
ed beauty and effulgence of night. So perfect was 
the fascination of the scene, that I lingered on the 
promenade till the evening was considerably advan- 
ced before Iretired to my lodgings; indeed by the 
time I was fairly seated for my task it was nine. 
‘Lines to A long pause succeeded, during 
which in struggling for a rhyme I nearly anvihila- 
ted my left eye brow. The fates, or rather the mu- 
ses, seemed unpropitious. ‘The fact is, I loved my 
fair cousin too sincerely to attempt flattery, yet of 
course, nothing else but the sentimental would do 
on the occasion. I rose, threw up the window and 
looked towards the moon imploringly. I re-seated 
myself, whistled Di Tanti with a striking expression, 
and commenced: 

There are tears for every passion, 
In its weakness or its power, 

But none so dear as those that mark 
Affeetion’s parting hour; 

And such, sweet one, to-morrow 
Shall weeping friendship shed, 

When the lingering clasp is loosened, 
And the faltering farewell said. 


Yet peaceful be thy sleep to-night, 
And bright its passing dreams, — 
As the blended radiance of the skies, 
That round thy casement beams; 

For thy father’s heart is near thee, 
And thy mother’s sleepless eye, 

And many a prayer for thee ascends 
On many a midnight sigh. 

At this erisis of my inspiration I was interrupted 
by a loud careless knock at my chamber door. 

** Whom have we here?” said I to myself with a 
scowl. ‘It can’t be ——; no, that’s nota gentle- 
man’s summons,” 

By the way, you can always tell a well-bred gen- 
tleman by his rap; there is an air of ease and delica- 
ey about it, which a coarse mind and rude hand ean 
never imitate. It is altogether above the philosophy 
of aplebeian. I should like to hear Brumme! touch 
aknocker. But thisis irrelevant. 

‘** Busy,” cried J, in atone of the most decided 
impatience, ** very busy!” 

** Whoever it be,” thought d, ‘Ill cut bim for 
this once.” -At that instant the door opened, and in 
stalked a tall, sun-burnt, hard-featured being, appa- 
rently about twenty-five, dressed in home-spun blue, 
with steel buttons, a white bell-crowned hat, and 
round-toed shoes. He came forward and bade me 
good evening, with a most provoking assurance, and 
presenting me a billet, threw himself familiarly into 
achair, as he said, 

** Maybe you would’nt like to read that, if I may 
be so bold?? 

I took it and read it as follows: 


** To all whom it may concern: this is to certify 
that the bearer, Elihu Tattle, is the son of Deacon 
Elwathan Tuttle, of Bethlehem; and that he is a stir- 
rine intelligent, and trust-worthy young man. 


N. B. He has taught school in our town several 
winters! 


Deacon Joun Bancock, 
Muner, 


‘* And pray what does this concern me?” said I, 
returning him his recommendatory credentials. 
_ Why, pretty considerable,” he replied, with a 
significant twitch of the eye, “if you know a 
thing or two.” 


‘* Well, sir, will you please to let me know to 
what am indebted for the favour of this visit—and 
that briefly, for 1 am very much hurried this eve- 
ning.” 

He that is hurried is worried,” observed he, 
dryly; “now, as for number one, I’m never in a 
hurry.” 

26 Most unquestionably, or your business had been 
made known before this.” - 

‘fhe world was not made in a minute, you know,” 
and hereupon the fellow gave a prodigious yawn. 

_ Now,” repeated I, “I should like to know why 
you are here?” 

‘To seek my fortune, to be sure. I came from 
up Sound, hearin’ there was fine chances tor business 
hands in York; but ’twas all talk and no cider, as 
they say. I have been hither and yon—looking about 
all over, and though I’m real bunkum at figures, and 
all kinds of dickering, not a single storekeeper will 
hire me. But to-night, as 1 was speiring round as 
usual, | meta spruce, clever-looking fellow, and says 
I, don’t you want a clark? He didn’t answer right 
away, but looked pretty deuced queer at me. At 
last says he, ‘I can tell you who does,’ and he sent 
me here; and, says he, ‘stick to him, (meaning you, ) 
for he has advertised for a salesman. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if he tells you he don’t want you, for he 
does; so stick to him;’ and I mean to.” 

He then threw one leg over the table, and — 
ferking his foot up and down, as though his very life 
depended on the movement. 

*¢ Advertised—salesman—looked queer,” and I 
mused, ‘* Ah, I have it—that foolish quiz, that vex- 
atious friend of mine, has despatched this interroga- 
tion to me from sheer mischief, because he knew 
that | wished to be particularly alone this evening,” 
and I could not but laugh at the joke, though my pa- 
tience was well nigh exhausted. While this thought 
was passing through my mind the perpetual motion 
kept drumming on the table to the half-whistled, 
half-hissed tune of Yankee deodle, accompanied on 
the floor by his other foot. 

** You don’t wantto employ sucha chap as I, 
then?” 

** And what the d—1 should I employ youabout,” 
interrupted I, with a terrible hitch in my chair, and 
a forlorn glance at my waiting task. 

** Perhaps you don’t want a salesman, since you’ve 
advertised for one—likely !” 

** Really, sir, lam not a merchant, and do net 
stand in need of your services.” 

I turned away, and endeavoured to with 
my writing, but it was an impossibility, for that ever- 
lasting whistling kept ringing in my ears, nor was 
there any cessation to the bobbing of that abomina- 
ble foot; so I dashed down my pen, and strode to the 
window. Hereupon Mr. Tuttle quietly bent for- 
ward across the table, and taking up the manuseript, 
with a erony-like familiarity, and a ‘You write 
varses, I guess,” he commenced reading. My lip 
quivered, and I felt a decided contraetile disposition 
among the members of my right hand. But measur- 
ing my slight figure with his sinewy frame, I con- 
cluded it safest not to proceed to extremities; and as 
for calling the watch and raising a mob, it was out of 
ie gee so I paced the room in a very impatient 


** Will this fellow never leave me,” muttered I, 
as I paused for the fiftieth time, and scowled at the 
barbarian, who at that moment was leisurely examin- 
ing my watch, which he had taken up, and opened 
to its inmost recesses. He partly overheard me, and 
looked up. Our eyes met, and for once he stopped 
drumming. If ever I longed for the power of the 
basilisk it was then. Iam positive I should have 
looked him into annihilation. 

** If I’m in your way I ask pardon; but you may 
as well tell me you want me first as last, Mister, Mis- 
t-e-r—what might I call your name, if I may be so 
bold?” 

‘** Bored—my name is Bored, just now,” said I 
through my clenched teeth. 

** Queer name that. Aint you akin to the Bordes 
of Quinepang?” 

My tongue was a dead letter; I could not speak 
for my life; passion was absolutely choking me. 

** Well, as I was saying,” continued the horrifier, 
a little struck by the forlorn expression of my coun- 
tenance, I’m in your way I ask pardon; 
move round a little. Dickens take me though, if the 
queer-looking fellow did’nt tell me you’d be glad to 
see me, and that I should suit youtoa T. If he’s 
sent me on a fool’s errand, by the Lord Harry, if I 
don’t darken his peepers if ever | set eye on him 
again. 

After this explosion Mr. Tuttle fell into a brown 
study, and taking a pen he began writing his name, 
and making sundry flourishes on the very sheet— 
the rose-coloured sheet—immortalized by the un- 
finished lines to my cousin. This was too outrage- 
ous, but what could 1 do? [tore off my stock, for 
fear of suffocation. At this moment the look- 
ed, as though a new idea had occurred to him. 


‘* May be, Mister, you’re playing a carlecue to get 
me cheaper, by falling into the sulks, and pretend- 
ing you don’t want me; but you’re mistaken in your 
chap, I tell you. 1 won’t take a fourpens-appany 
less than a hundred dollars a year and my victuals. 
Just think of my experience—two years was I in Dea- 
con Babcock’s store, and three years I’ve peddled 
here and there from Dan to Barsheba, just as it hap- 
pened, besides teaching school and being in the su- 

ercargo line pretty considerably, You wouldn’t 
ike to hear how L got to windward of an old fellow 


up in Sopus one time? I was going along, you 


know, full chisel I tell ye, with my trunk-full of cu- 


riosities, when I meets a brother peddler coming out 
of a rich old Dutehman’s lane, ‘Well, Li,’ sayshe, 
‘it’s no use for you to go in there, the old man is as 
cross as Belzebub, and the gals are most "mazen shy 
too. There’s no speeulation in there, Li.”” * Notas 
you know on,’ says I, and inI goes. ‘There sat the 
old boy, smoking. ‘Good morning, neighbour,’ 
says I, and d—1 a word did he answer. But I was 
not to be cowed ina giffin, so says I, ‘Any trade to 
day, friend?’ ‘No, not wid a tarnation Yankee.’ 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘spose you’ve no objection to my 
resting a minute, while oo the galsa thing or two 
that’s pretty slick?? No answer. pre I sets, and 
all the Datchesses looked wild, I tell you, to see 
what a squad of curiosities had. By and by Leon- 
trives to drop a real cute tobacco-box close side the 
old man. I was busy showing the curiosities, and 
did not seem to mind the box. By and by he picks 
it up, looks at it, opens and shuts it, and the like, 
Thinks I, you’re hooked, jist as slick as grease, 
though I didn’t seem to mind him, Last says he, 
* What may you ax for dis ting?’ ‘Fourpens-appauy,’ 
says I, ‘and its pretty cheap too, I should guess, con- 
sidering.’ ‘It ish mine, den,’ says he, and he laugh- 
ed in his sleeve, but I said nothing. ‘Thinks I, you’re 
hooked, Mister. Pretty soon I sold him a jack-knife, 
exactly after the fourpens-appany order. There was 
no more play-offs about the old Dutchman; he was 
wide awake to trade, and so was the gals and the old 
woman. I knew what was what, so | sold moderate 
for a while, then raised little by little gradually, and 
when I left the house I was nine dollars and a pista- 
reen better off than when I went in, with a buss from 
a rosy cheek, and my breakfast into the bargain! I 
call that trading, Mr. Bored. Now you needn’t 
think to get me for less than I told you; I’ve been too 
long in the trading line to be out-Charleyed.” 

**Mr. Tuttle, ve not the remotest wish to employ 
you,” said I,as soon as I recovered the use of my 
tongue. So far from it, sir, I assure you (and I threw 
the door open as I said it) that nothing could afford 
me greater relief than the prospect never seeing 
youagain. I do desire we may be better strangers, 
and that ily.” 

_Atthis crisis a fulminating cigar, of enormous 
size, given him, doubtless, by my quizzical friend, 
and which he had lighted while recounting his bar- 
gaining with the honest Dutchman, exploded like a 
po, op as he had poised himself on the hinder 
egs of his chair, with both feet mounted on the table. 
Over he went, and over went the table, with allits 
paraphernalia of books, portfolio, eandles, &e. &e. 
A solitary lamp, burning on the mantel, escaped the 
general inversion, and shed a sort of twilight over 
the disastrous scene. One glance at the rising visage 
of the revolutionist told me he was shockingly fright- 
ened, and a happy thought struck me. 

** Villain!” shouted 1, ** do you mean to shoot and 
rob me in my own chamber? Murder! Watch!” 

Before he had fairly recovered his feet I snatched 
up a half-cha fowling-piece, which stood near, 
and bringing it to an angle of forty-five, discharged 
it into the ceiling. But I might have spared my ears 
the shock of the reverberation, fora heavy sound at 
the foot of the stairsinformed me that the intruder 
was ‘* stirring” in that neigbourhood; and stepping 
to the window I caught a moonlight glimpse of a man 
with a white bell-crowned hat, as he shot like a ghost 
round an opposite corner of the street, with a brace 
of watchmen at his heels. I breathed freer, I revived, 
and recollecting my scattered thoughts as well as I 
could, L sueceeded in fulfilling my cousin’s request 
before morning. 

I have met with many vexations in life—tight shoes, 
tight gaiters, and bad watches—have been disappoint- 
ed in love, in friendship, and in my tailor—have 
been duped, dunned, cross-questioned by a quib- 
bling lawyer—have been jilted in assignations, ridi- 
culed bya flirt, eyed through a quizzing-glass by a 
cross-eyed dandy, and publicly collared by Hays, 
(’twas by mistake, gentle reader)—in a word, I have 
been bored with a long sermon by a dull preacher, 
bored with yesterday’s news and last year’s anecdotes, 
bored in the city and the country, by day and night, 
bored by friends,by strangers, and bored by my own 
= company, but never in my life before have my 

eelings been so outraged as they were by Mr. Elihu 
Tuttle, of Bethlehem! 


From the New York Commereial Advertiser. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The Jewish Synagogue is an edifice worth visiting 
in Philadelphia. It is a large stone building, in the 
Egyptian style, from a design by Strickland. The 
principal entrance is through an elevated doorway, 
formed with inclined jambs, supported by a large co- 
vered cornice, in which is sculptured the globe and 
wings. The interior embraces two semi-circular 
blocks of seats, displaying to the north and south 
of the ark and altar. The dome is supported by 
Egyptian columns, copied from the Temple of To- 
nyra, and is ete semi-cireular arehivolts, join- 
ing a richly pannelled segment, extending over the 
be - and altar. The ark is situated on the east side, 
immediately opposite the altar, and is neatly deco- 
rated with pilasters supporting a covered cornice, 
enriched with the globe and wings, together with a 
marble tablet containing the ten commandments in 
Hebrew. 

We paid two visits to the Mint of the United 
States, and witnessed all the processes of coining from 
the smelting of the precious ores, to the completion 
of our beautiful metallic representatives of value. The 
Mint was founded in 1791. It is located in a mass 


of wretched old buildings, in North Seven 

but, happily, will soon be removed to the aang 
noble structure preparing for it in Chesnut, above 
Thirteenth street. ‘This new building, now near 
completed, is of white marble. Its front presents 4 
handsome portico, with six fonie columns and wi 

It is built upon the four sides of the square, having 
an open court in the centre, presenting altogether an 
imposing appearance. This building was much 
wanted, and it is pleasing to know that in its dimen.- 
sions and architectural beauty it will reflect no dis- 
credit upon a nation whose parsimony is as proverbial 
as its patriotism. Dr. Samuel Moore, the Director 
and Mr. Eckhart, the Chief Coiner, are entitled to 
our thanks for their civilities. We congratulate them 
upon their speedy change of quarters. 

Among the humane and charitable institations of 
this beautiful city, the Pennsylvania Hospital de. 
serves a passing notice. It was founded in 1750, 
Dr. Franklin and Dr. Bond. The main building ig 
a massy stone structure, of a pleading appe 
which, with its appendant buildings, oceupies an en- 
tire square, The surrounding lots, on their sides 
are kept open—a wise regulation. Attached to the 
Institution isa school of medicine, and it has a li- 
brary of 7,000 volumes and upwards, In the centre 
of the court-yard, which is handsomely ornamented 
with shrubbery, stands a statue, in bronze, of Wil- 
liam Penn, taken in his Quaker garb, including his 
broad-brimmed beaver. It was to this institution 
that West presented his celebrated picture of Christ 
Healing the Sick, the exhibition of which yields 
about 1600 dollars peranpum. It is one of the mas 
ter-pieces of the divine art, and of course one of the 
chiefest objects of attraction in Philadelphia. But it 
requires to be diligently studied, The effect pro- 
duced on entering, for the first time, the chamber 
erected for the exhibition of this picture, upon those 
to whom religion is a holy thing, and whose sensi- 
bility is affected by fine and lofty representations of 
the scenes through which our Saviour passed during 
his presence on earth, isalwayssolemn. A suspen- 
sion of the breath, and silence, generally mark the 
influence of the picture and its associations; and this 
effect is no doubt increased by the chapel-like form 


admirably well suitted to that of the picture. In 
very many instances, however, we have observed, 
that visiters gave it but a passing glance, and with an 
exclamation that ‘itis very fine,” hasten away with- 
out really knowing or feeling any thing of or about 
it. It is the misfortune of the artists of our country, 
that the finest efforts of their pencils, are generally 
viewed in the same way, if viewed at all. Tesace it 
is that we have so little taste in this department of 
the arts. Our people are always too much in a hurry 
to study the paintings they visit—and without stad 
there-can be neither taste for this interesting brane 
of the arts, nor an appreciation of its beauty and 
value. The Pert tells us that he ** that hath no mu- 
sic in his soul,” is fit for any thing that is bad. In 
the same manner do we anathematize the man or 
woman who does not gaze with delight upon a fine 
painting. ‘* Let no such man be trusted.’ 


Into the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, we were not ad 
mitted—not appearing at its portals on the proper day, 
It is a noble edifice, of stone, and situated in Broad- 
street, on the western edge of the city. The House 
of Refuge for reclaiming juvenile delinquents, and 
the new State Prison, are both objects of interest to 
the humane. The latter is a very extensive establish- 
ment constructed uponan entirely novel plan, but we 
have no room for a description in detail. Its apart- 
ments for prisoners are distributed into numerous 
blocks of cells, forming so many radiating lines to 
the observatory or watch-house, which is equal in 
width to one of those blocks. A watchman can from 
a single point, therefore, command a view of the ex- 
tremity of the passages of the cells, or traverse under 
cover, unobserved by the prisoners, and overlook 
every cell. ‘The orginal design of this prison was 
solitary confinement, day and night, without labour. 
But the system was found to be one of deep and in- 
supportable cruelty. It was then changed to soli 
confinement with labor, and it proved to be both salu- 
tary and humane. The New-York system is different. 
Our convicts are placed in solitary cells at night, but 
labor together during the day, though not allowed to 
speak. The subject of prison discipline is one which 
has received much attention within a few years past. 
But Goldsmith got at the root of the matter long ago, 
as the reader may learn by reading the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Sundry other lessons of wisdom may 
likewise be extracted from the same inimitable fiction. 
South westwardly of the city, on a beautiful loca- 
tion upon the banks of the Schuylkill, a truly spa- 
cious and noble building, intended for a marine hos- 
pital, is almost completed. It will be one of the 
most ample and commodious public establishments 
in the country. Farther on still, on the opposite or 
western side of the Schuylkill, upon an eminence 
sloping gradually to the river, a huge pile of build- 
ings for anew alms house, is erecting upon a very 
liberal and extensive scale. Neither of these institu- 
tions could have been more favourably located for 
the health of the body, or the gratification of the sight. 
Sweeping round from Moyamensing to Southwark, 
a charming ride at any season, but particularly so in 
the mellow sunlight of the Indian summer, when 
the shrubbery is tinged by the variegated hues 
of autumn, we called at the Navy Yard, on the De- 
laware, just long enough to see in what admirable 
order it is kept by the veteran Barron, and gaze upon 
the dous ship upon the stocks, which frighten- 
ed the Hon. Lieutenant Frederick de Roos into the 


of the’ interior of the building, the size of which is . 
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sion that was painful, 
-when hecut me on the head with a whalebone whip, 
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= ; in ofhim when | fastened by massive iron rings close to his ankles | for th j aid 
— de a captain ofh : ring es| for the West Indies, I flew to the ff h 
writing of @ book, which me d truly she isa won- and wrists. made me the offer, and sented ‘“ wale 


d. An 
he got back fe cone ly marvel how she can get 
“We ony m channel as the Delu- 


hallowed edifice, where the great 
of freedom was signed and proclaimed, by a band 0 
: like of whom mortals are but seldom = 

‘ted to look upon, some years since fell under the 
wes ving care of a band of reformers, who sacrile- 
nedertook to modernize and beautify it by 
removing all the carved work and antique mou ing 
It affords us pleasure, however, to state, that t = 
Vandal-ish proceedings are rectifying,and the mou 
ings, carved, and other ornamental work, are to | 
replaced, and the apartment restored to what It ee 
when after the slumber of ages, the voice of Freedom 
was heard to proclaim in tones yet ringing 10 the ears 
of the Universe—* WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE 
SELF-EVIDENT, THAT ALL MEN WERE CREATED 

&e. 

* The City Library was founded by Franklin, in 
1731, in Pewter-platter ar but now occupies a 
commodious building in Fifth, near Chesnut street. 
It contains upwards of 30,000 volumes. Nearly op- 
site, in the Philosophical Hall, is the Athenzum, 
which is well supplied with newspapers and Liter- 
journals, Kuropean and American, together with 

a library of some three or four thousand volumes.— 
This place affords a very agreeable lounge for stran- 

rs, who can always obtain admittance through a 
friend. There is likewise a well supplied newspaper 
reading room at the Merchant’s Coffee House—the 
Exchange of Philadelphia—under the regulation of 
Mr. Sanderson, whose courtesy to strangers cannot 
be too highly commended or too frequently imitated. 

The Exchange room is furnished with a very large 
collection of maps and charts of the four quarters of 
the globe and their subdivisions, arranged in a man- 
ner which we commend to the attention of the direc- 
tors of the New York Exchange. Preparations are 
making for the erection of a new Exchange in Phila- 
delphia, which shall be in all respects, worthy of the 
second city in the Western hemisphere, and altoge- 
ther surpassing that which adorns the first. 


men the 


From the New York Mirror. 
PRISON SCENES. 
The heavy portals closed onme. I heard the rat- 


tling of chains and the step of the turnkey retreating. | Y 


The dampness and gloom of the dismal walls cur- 
dled my very soul. | was a prisoner, thrust in amon 
thieves, pirates, murderers, and brutal wretches o 
every description. The tenderness of a woman stole 
into my heart, and I sat down on a broken bench in 
ashadowy nook, and covering my face with my hands, 
suffered the large hot tears to swell up and gush out 
freely. As the night advanced, the keeper came to 
me. He was a huge man, with the look of a brute. 
Every vile bad passion seemed to have added an ex- 
pression to his scoundrel face. His eyes were 
small and of a greenish gray, a pointed hooked nose, 
enormous whiskers, and bilious sallow complexion, 
were set off with a frown, which constant bullying 
among the wretches under his charge had deepened 
into a permanent seow! of cruelty and hatred. He 
had the most disagreeable voice lever heard. It re- 
sembled the discordant cry of a savage bird of prey, 
and always made me shudder. His salutation was 
suited to his appearance. 

“Here, clear out from there,” he said with a shove. 
‘It’s bed time.” 

The blood mounted into my temples, with a pas- 
I raised my arm to strike, 


and sereamed out for a guard, who grasped me with 
an iron hand by the shoulder, and almost lifted me 
from my feet. Loading me with every epithet of 
insult, the keeper struck me again with his stiek, 
while the soldier held me with the strength of a 
giant, and the next moment I found myself lying at 
full-length on the stone floor of a narrow cell, in 
which I perceived I was locked for the night. A 
faint light shone in through a grated window, and 
discovered two straw beds, the only furniture, on one 
of which sat another figure. He was motionless as a 
statue, and in the cullides of the moment I scarcely 
knew whether it was an apparition conjured up by 
my excited fancy, or a figure hewn out of granite, or 
& human being and wretched prisoner like myself. 
1 looked at him with a fearful interest. He was of 
a colossal size. An expression of fixed and stern 
despair was in his rough and savage face; and seated 
on the pavement his cheek and temple rested on the 
outspread palm of his brawny hand. He did not 
even look at me, although the manner in which I was 
hurled into the Apartment was sufficiently abrupt to 
ve at least excited the notice of any ordinary per- 
son. There was a dead silence for a minute, dur- 
ing pomaae be sat gazing steadily at the narrow piece 
Te Y Visible through the small barred window.— 
be Was something in his attitude and aspect that 
; € my blood cold, and sent it back from the swol- 
en veins of my forehead, and deadened the fury 

which had burned in my heart. 
are you?” I exclaimed, in a whisper so 
: at ag knew whether it was more than 
ought, but it sounded distinctly through 
be — — of the dungeon, and he slowly turned 
there erce eyes upon mine. As he moved, too, 
he “a, me of chains; and I perceived that 
Vily fettered by manacles, which were 


** Tam Lopez, senor,” said he, with a foreign ac- 
cent, and in full of a 

I actually started, and lay with my head drawn 
back as far as possible against the rough stone wall, 
and a feeling of horror vibrated through every nerve 
of my body. He wasa pirate, of noted ferocity, 
who had committed more monstrous murders than 
men could enumerate. He was a by-word around 
the winter fire of thousands of families, and his name 
used to check the smile of the sailor’s wife, and 
make the merry faces of his children turn white 
with awe. 1 remembered to have heard that this 
terrible ruffian had been captured, and was waiting 
the punishment of death in the prison of N——; but 
in the hurry and anguish of my own sudden calami- 
ty Thad forgotten it. Iwas not likely to forget it 
again. 

I began soon to distinguish his features more ac- 
curately as my eye graduated itself to the dim light, 
and I perceived a smile slowly break out upon the 
shadows of his face, betraying a line of white teeth, 
contrasting finely with the sable curl on his lip, and 
his deeply re mee eyes light up fora moment.— 
He really looked beautiful. A picture of him, with § 
that proud deliberate smile, the Black soft hair curl- 
ed closely upon his broad clear forehead, and the 
collar falling back from his athletic throat and chest, 
might have passed for the hero of many a romance, 
which steals the sweet eyes of the enamoured girl 
from her midnight slumber. 

** Boy,” he said, with a rich Spanish accent, and in 
the same mellow tone, which touched me like a re- 
buke for its gentleness, ‘* what, are you, too, afraid? 
I will not hurt you. I will never burt any one again. 
Letus be friends. Here is my hand.” 

I reached out mine, and he shook it with feeling. 

**And how long have you been here, Lopez’” I 
asked, in some measure recovering my natural mood. 

— 

** And how long—” I stopped. 4 

** You are a he inquired. 

** Yes,” I answered; ‘* I never was here before.” 

“ Then I know what you want,” said he. ‘* You 
want to know when I shall die?” 

I shuddered, and nodded my head. 

‘To-morrow morning,” said he, with an inde- 
scribable expression, and a kind of ashy paleness set- 
tling over his features, yet in a voice remarkably 
firm. ‘*I must be dragged out to-morrow like a 
beast before my fellow-beings, and to-morrow night 
ou will be sitting here alone—and where shall I be? 
Uh God! Oh God!” 

The barrier of his feelings seemed to have been no 
longer strong enough to contain them, but to break 
away on asudden, and he shook with an agitation so 
tremendous, that I thought bis existence would end 
atonce, Presently he reeovered. It was wonderful 
to see him force himself back into an air of resolute 
calmness, and dash away the tears from his lashes. 

I had always experienced a feverish curiosity re- 
specting the effect upon the mind of a brave villain of 
immediate death, and began in conversation with this 
wretched individual to realize a fearful pleasure. 
He was ow hardened upon the subject of his 
crimes, which he confessed freely, and in that re- 
spect only differed from other people. We have a 
false idea, many of us, that a murderer or professed 
pirate is an intrinsic monster ; but I found this unfor- 
tunate being only a man—gifted with many of man’s 
best attributes, compassion, courage, perseverance, 
generosity, and even delicacy of sentiment. He was 
only a man, who had committed monstrous deeds, 
with the same qualities as ourselves, but led away into 
dark places by sophistry and passion. I name this 
distinction that the innocent and high-minded, in pe- 
rusing the history of such a creature, may not look 
upon it as something with which they themselves can 
have no relation, but rather as a career into which 
they may be plunged unless ever watchful to shun the 
most trifling deviations from principle, and avoid 
cruelty or impetuosity in ordinary affairs. 

As the weary hours of the night rolled on, I spoke 
these sentiments to the condemned pirate, and won 
so on his confidence that he told me I was the only 
being who had ever treated him with kindness since 
his boyhood. 

‘**Had you possessed parents,” said I, “to train 
you up in the proper course”— — 

“It was my father’s cruelty,” interrupted he, 
“that made me what 1 am. When once guilty, | 


despaired of forgiveness from man or heaven, and | p 


went on desperately shedding blood; but my father 
drove me from my home by a blow. A. blow,” he 
repeated with a fierce glance, as if he even yet 
writhed beneath it, ‘‘and I was a villain from that 
moment. I shall think of that to-morrow, when 
strangling before the thousands. _I will tell you,” he 
said, ‘* how I was blasted when I was a boy. I was 
not tame and crouching, like other boys, but nature 
had filled me with unmanageable feelings. When 
any one made me angry, I lost my self-command; 
when they were kind to me, I never forgot it. I 
could not sleep for gratitude. My father wasa cruel 
man; he never loved me, and I should have left him 
before, but fora girl. 1 was only a boy, and we loved 
each other. One night I had been sitting with her, 
we had mutually promised to be faithful, and I left 
her with such a full happiness that I scarcely heard 
the stern question of my father,—* Where have you 
been so late, senor?’ Instead of repeating it, he 
struck me. I dashed away likea wilddeer. It ha 

pened that the very day before, I had been strongly 


persuaded to embark as sailor on board a ship bound 


sail the next v but one. My heart failed me af- 
terwards, andl went back to my dwelling in the 
night. It wasa cloudy and blustering evening. I 
looked in at the window, and saw my mother and 
sisters: they were weeping—weeping for me—and 
Rosa was there too; and several times she turned her 
large clear blue tearful eyes full upon the window 
where I stood. My soul relented, and 1 was about 
to rush in when the door opened, and my father en- 
tered with his erect form, and cold, stern, cruel look. 
The sight of him brought back all the tumult of my 
bosom. 1 stamped my foot and clenched my fist, 
then cast one last look upon my aged mother, my af- 
fectionate sisters, and dear Rosa. I never saw them 
more. ‘They are ignorant of my fate. Perhaps to- 
morrow, when I am struggling in the last agonies, 
they will be smiling. They have forgotten me. Oh 
that to-morrow were past!’’ 

I asked him if he did not repent of his crimes since 
committed. 

** No,” he answered, with the look of a demon— 
**No: 1 glory in them. Man has hunted me, and 
fortune too. I have never kuown friendship nor 
kindness; and now they have taken me as others 


would a monster, and will put me to death. I have 
no regret for any crime except one, and that, I con- 
fess, haunts me, and always bas haunted me. When 


I was in the Caribean sea, 1 commanded a piratical 

brig, and we boarded and took a merchantman well 

loaded with specie. We murdered all the crew, eut 

them to pieces, or shot them down just where the 

happened to be. The deck was slippery with blood. 
hey were all massacred.” 

Monster!” exclaimed I,—‘‘Execrable mon- 
ster!” 

** Nay,” he continued, with a hoarse horrid laugh, 
‘*that was nothing. It is no more to me at this 
moment than if they had been su many adders, and I 
ae crushed their venomous heads with my heel.— 

ut—’ 

He paused, drooped the lids over his eyes, and 
drew his breath in between his half closed lips, as if 
recalling to memory some horror which stung him 
acutely to the nerve. I was almost frightened to be 
thus alone, at midnight, in a dungeon, witha being 
capable of such atrocious deeds. T thought his des- 
peration might next induce him to grasp my throat 
with those giant hands, and from the very wanton- 
ness of the madness that seemed creeping over him, 
add one more victim to the bloody catalogue. 

**Do not go on,” I exclaimed, shrinking from him 
as far asl could. He seized my arm with startlin 
energy. The chains upon his limbs rattled an 
clashed. 

** But I will go on.” His voice had now altered to 
a scream—shrill and piercing. ‘* I must goon, boy. 
You must hear it. It has been locked up in the core 
of my heart for years, burning and burfiihg and burn- 
ing; and if I do not reveal it to you, I shall never 
reveal it; for to-morrow, you know, | am to take the 
leap—ha, ha, ha—short time for story-telling, my 
friend; but I will tell you—and I would tell you,” 
he added, with an oath that made my head swim, as 
his dilated eyes glared with terrible ferocity—‘‘I 
would tell you, though I knew it would bring these 
accursed walls tumbling down about our ears. What! 
you are frightened, my poorfellow. Well, come,” 
he said, relaxing his grasp and patting me on the 
shoulder affectionately, ‘* why should | injure you? 
Why should I rush into the presence of an already 
offended God, with my hands reeking and smoking 
with the blood of the only one who ever looked on 
me with pity, or said a gentle word to me, since I 
turned away from those blue eyes of Rosa’s, for ever 
and ever. Rosa,” he repeated, musingly—** Rosa— 
why may not this be all adream? Why may | not 
wake presently and find that same sweet face bending 
over me, and feel the soft kind hand on my hot fore- 
head, and hear that beloved voice, instead of the 
clank of chains, and open my eyes to the graceful 
drapery of curtains, and gaze on the soft June sky 
through the window, and feel these hideous dun- 
geon walls melting away from around me asthe fumes 
of slumber pass off.” ; 

He resumed the attitude in which he sat when I 
entered, and remained long without speaking. leven 
began to feel sleepy. For several nights I had been 
a watcher; and so | stretched myself down upon the 
thin straw, and wished, like my companion, that this 
might be all a dream. He soon followed my exam- 
le, and by his silence I thought him 

‘* As fast locked up in sleep, as guiltless labour, 

When it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones.” 
After some time he started up and paced the narrow 
room with a desperate impatience, sometimes utter- 
ing such a groan that my eyes were filled with tears 
of compassion. He saw them as our eyes met, andl 
perceived that he himself was again weeping; he 
came to me softly, and taking my hand, kissed it, and 
said— 

‘*1f you wish God to bless you in your last extre- 
mity, hear me speak this secret. I will be gentle: I 
wide to unload my conscience. It is the only act of 
my life that I never could remember without trem- 
bling. I told you of the merehantman—the murder 
of the crew. Mother and child, husband and wife, 
were struck that day in each other’s arms, and went 
down into the still sea. The bubbling water, stained 
with gore, told that the flood was finishing what the 
axe, the bullet, and the knife, had half performed. 
But of all these, there was one—a young girl of such 
a remarkable loveliness, that her perfeet face touched 
me—even me whose red fingers were but just un- 


locked from the blood-wet hair of her father. The 
old gentleman was game: I half liked himgfor he 
showed fight to the end, and fired at me with a pis- 
tol for putting my hand under his girl’s chin. hie 
ha, ha—he’d have got over that squeamishness, if 
he’d lived a litdle longer; but that could not be. The 
girl prayed so hard for life on any terms, that I could 
not resist, and we spared her. I could not but think 
hew many throned kings, how many dukes and lords 
would have given their eyes almost, to have had 
those lips to touch—and to sit still, and make those 
delicious blue eyes look up into their face for protec- 
tion on any terms, as they did in mine. I saved her 
for several weeks; but we found it necessary to put 
into shore, and the crew began to grumble—and [I 
—— myself that we stood a chance of a 
should any one falbafoul of us with this tender thing 
on board. So one morning———” (his face grew 
deadly pale) ‘the creature was standing with me 
near the Bangway. She seemed to have clung to me 
through the whole of it, and called me her preserver 
—and I stood with her here talking, as I might have 
done to Rosa herself, had I grown up in virtue and 
honour, and been a happy and proud husband of so 
much love and beauty. She had not the slightest 
suspicion of my se, and when I drew out the 
cutlass, she took the glittering blade in her fingers, 
played with the jewels on the handle, and even with 
a kind of sweet sportiveness fitted it to my thigh, and 
said ‘*I looked the soldier well.” I should have 
spared her at all risks, but 1 knew my men, and they 
were exchanging signs together, and the mate, who 
was a devil incarnate, came twice up to me with a 
gruff shout, ‘* we’re nearly ashore, captain!” I never 
shuddered at any —s before. My heart sickened, 
my eves were wet, and my hand trembled. She in- 
quired, in a voice of tenderness that could not have 
been assumed, if I was unwell? I put my lips to hers, 
and kissed her with an agony, and then the flashing 
cutlass descended on her curled head, and I was co- 
vered with her blood. She screamed!” Here his 
voice faltered—his face grew paler and paler, resem- 
bling the pallid countenance of a corse—** she clung 
to the shrouds; I seized her sweet form in my arms, 
and threw her over. Still she clang with a convul- 
sive tenacity, and—and——” 

I covered my ears to shut out the conclusion, but 
could not. 

** She gave me one look as I cut off her hands, one 
of which lay bleeding on the deck. The body fell 
with a heavy splash into the smooth clear water. Her 
lovely head, with its beauteous tresses, lingered a mo- 
ment on the surface—then the ripples died away quiet- 
ly in extending circles, I heard her voice never again, 
except when the scream startles me from my mid- 
night slumber. I have told my secret. To-morrow, 
at sunrise—” 


He started up wildly and gazed from the window, 
The stars were paling their beams, and a faint light 
beanred from thre ing cvery instant broad= 


er andclearer. Then the fiery streaks shot up and 
glanced far along the reddening arch. My companion 
shook his head, and calmed his manner; then he 
stooped, and laid his ear to the floor; a minute after 
the door opened, officers of justice and clergymen 
entered. A man gave him q white dress, which he 
put on in silence. His face was absolutely yellow, 
and a streak of white upon his upper lip betrayed his 
agitation; but he was firm and prowd in his demean- 
our. He shook me once by the hand, closed his eyes 
a moment, andthen motioned them to lead the way. 
There was a bustlein the prison. I sat watching the 
fantastic clouds burning in the east, till the dazzling 
rim of the sun peered above the line, as it slowly 
lifted its vast cireumferexce into full view. A kind 
stranger in an hour brought me a riband, which he 
said Lopez had desired should be handed me, after 
all was over, with his last farewell. I cannot express 
the strange thoughts with which I looked on this token 
of friendship. SEpLEY. 


From the Albany Argus. 
A SINGULAR CHARACTER. 

There is at present an extraordinary character ex- 
isting in the French ca ital, who divides the public 
attention with Louis Phillippe, the Poles, and the 
heroes of July. He is named Chodruc-Duclos, and 
his description and history are as follows:—He is a 
modern Timon. His dress consists of a few miser- 
able rags, and his beard, which has not been trimmed 
for many years, reaches to his middle. vie? eve- 
ning he walks round the galleries of the Palais Royal, 
offering in the meanness of his attire, a strange con- 
trast to the magnificence and splendour of that cele~ 
brated place. Yet this specimen of wretchedness 
was, in former times, a leader of fashion—a man ce- 
lebrated for his multifarious accomplishments—re-« 
markable for his beauty, and no less renowned as a 
first rate exquisite! The history of Chodruc-Da- 
clos offers, even in this age of wonders and strange 
events, one of the most striking examples of the ca« 

rice of fortune. He isa man of family, and was 

eir toa handsome fortune. In his early life he was 
recherche to a proverb in his ae, He was 
a musician and dancer, and an adept in the use 
of arms. He made himself famous at Bordeaux by 
an adventure at the theatre. A lady — been in- 
sulted in his presence, he lifted the offender in his 
arms, and threw him from the first tier of boxes into 
the pit. He fought many duels, and killed one of 
his antagonists, He was the intimate friend of the 
ex-minister Peyronnet, to whom, on more than one 
oceasion, he proved of essential service. In early 
life they were inseparable companions, and made 


sundry vows of eternal friendship, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


ed hinigelf one of the most strenuous partizans of the 
exiled family. In the advancement of their cause he 
exposed himself to the greatest peril, besides ex- 
pending upon it every frane of his large fortane. On 
the return of Louis XVIIL to the throne of France, 
he with many others, presented himself to receive 
the reward of his services and fidelity to the royal 
cause. His claims, however, were disregarded, or 
the offers made were such as he considered totally 
inadequate to his merit. Disappointed and indig- 
nant, he withdrew from the court. The accession 
of Peyronnet to power revived lis hopes. He wait- 
ed on his former friend; but his mission was one of 
those with which men in power are willing to dis- 
pense. Peyronnet received the bosom friend of his 
outh in a most statesmanlike mammer, and on receiv- 
ing a hint from his visiter that his wants were most 
ressing, magnanimously presented him with 200 
eons (£8.;) from that moment his life has been an 
enigma. No one can tell who provides for his sub- 
sistence, since, so far from asking alms, he is never 
known to speak a word. His sole occupation ap- 
rs to be to perambulate the splendid galleries of 

oy Palais Royale.—He has twice been taken before 
the public tribunals, on a charge of outraging public 
decency, by his insufficient attire; but he was not 
subjected toany punishment, and he still continues 
to parade his rags and misfortunes. He expends two 
francs per day; and his landlady, the owner of a 
miscrable tenth-rate inn, declared on his trial that he 
is so punctual, that he will not allow a day to pass 
without paying the said sum. Trifling as the pittance 
is, it afforded matter for speculation hcw Duclos 
could procure it, since it was notorious that every 
sous of his property had been spent. Itis surmised 
by some that a small pension is allowed him by the 
lady whom he protected at the theatre of Bordeaux. 


The Plague.—** All the physicians died succes- 

sively; the overseers of the infirmaries went away, 
and it was no longer possible to enter the hospitals 
with impunity. We were obliged to take Turks to 
nurse the sick, and to pay a very great price for their 
services, while the superintendence over them was so 
relaxed, on account of the danger with which it was 
accompanied, that the most flagrant misconduct was 
notto be prevented. At Gen. Marmont’s lodgings 
we have been obliged to do without table cloths or 
sheets; all our clothes were fumigated; the out door 
servants had no connexion with those of the interior. 
The carriage gateway was nailed up; while every 
thing that was brought to the house from out of 
doors, and even the meat, was thrown through a 
wicket into a tub of water. With a view to avoid 
the infection among us, we divided ourselves into 
two brigades; and during the night we pursued each 
other from room to room, throwing water in our 
faces; which was the only amaunition we possessed. 
Among the few soldiers who consented to nurse the 
sick, there was a gunner who had been in Constan- 
tinople, where he pretended he had eseaped the 

lague. According to his assertion, he possessed an 
infallible preservative against the infection, which 
was, to keep his face and hands perpetually moisten- 
ed with water. But it was discovered that he wash- 
ed his hands in oil. Indeed it had been observed in 
Cairo, that the lamp lighters never caught the plague. 

Poisoning the sick at Jaffa.—‘‘ 1 must here say 
a few words on an odious imputation made long 
since against Gen. Bonaparte,—I mean the pretend- 
ed poisoning of the soldiers sick of the plague. It 
is so contrary to truth that Gen. Bonaparte proposed 
to poison the unfortunate men, that M. Larry, first 
surgeon to the army, never ceased to pronounce it 
an atrocious calumny; and he several times, in the 
last fifteen years, pressed M. Desgenettes to declare 
publicly with him the fact through the medium of 
the press. The latter, having been ill-used by the 
king’s government, recoiled probably at the thought 
of a declaration which might make his situation still 
more painful. It is besides, impossible to name any 

rson to whom the proposal should have been made. 

inally, the calumny was spread by the English while 
hey were in Egypt, and propagated by a writing of 
Sir Robert Wilson, who was then extremely young, 
and who in maturer age has openly declared that he 
had been mistaken. Lavallette’s Memoirs. 


hielo supremacy of Bonaparte, Duclos prov- 


The ignorance of the Chinese may be attributed to 
their language. A literary Chinese must spend half 
his life in acquiring a thorough knowledge of it. 
The use of metaphor, which may be said to be the 
algebra of language, is, I apprehend, unknown 
amongst them. And as language, after all, is made 
up only of the signs and counters of knowledge, he 
that is obliged to lose so much time in acquiring the 
sign, will have but little of the thing. So complete 
is the ignorance of this conceited nation, on many 
points, that very curious brass models of all the me- 
chanical powers, which the French government had 
sent over as a present, they considered to be meant 
as toys for the amusement of the grand-children of 
the emperor. And I have heard the late Sir George 
Staunton declare, that the costly mathematical instru- 
ments made by Ramsden and Dolland, and taken to 
Pekin by Lord Macartney, were as utterly useless to 
the Chinese, as a steam engine to an Esquimaux, or 
a loom to a Hottentot. he jfather of Montaigne, 
not inaptly to my present subject, has observed, that 
the tedious time which we moderns employ in ac- 
quiring the language of the aneient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which cost them nothing, is the principal rea- 
son why we cannot arrive at that grandeur of soul, 


and perfection of knowledge that was in them. But 
the learned languages, after all, are indispensable to 
form the gentleman and the scholar, and are well 
worth all the labour that they have cost us, provided 
they are valued not for themselves alone, which 
would make a pedant, but as a foundation for further 
acquirements. The foundation, therefore, should be 
in a great measure hidden, and its solidity presumed 
and inferred from the strength, elegance, and conve- 
nience of the superstructure. In one of the notes to 
a former publication, I have quoted an old writer, 
who observes, “that we fatten a sheep with grass, 
not in order to obtain a crop of hay from his back, 
but in the hope that he will feed us with mutton, and 
clothe us with wool.” We may apply this to the 
sciences, we teach a young man algebra, the mathe- 
matics, and logic, not that he should take his equa- 
tions and yareliabe rams into Westminster Hall, nor 
bring his ten predicaments to the House of Com- 
mons, but that he should bring a mind to both these 
places, so well stored with the sound principles of 
truth and of reason, as not to be deceived by the ehi- 
canery of the bar, nor the sophistry of the senate. 
The acquirements of science may be termed the ar- 
mour of the mind; but that armour would be worse 
than useless, that cost us all we had, and left us no- 
thing to defend. 
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’*T was arich night in June. The air was all 

Fragrance and balm, and the wet leaves were stirred 

By the soft fiugers of the southern wind, 

And caught the light capriciously, like wings 

Haunting the seaumeed with a silvery sheen. 

The stars might not be numbered, and the moon, 

Exceeding beautiful, went up in heaven, 

And took her place in silence, and a hush, 

Like the deep Sabbath of the night, came down 

And rested upon nature. I was out 

With three sweet sisters, wandering, and my 
thoughts 

Took colour of the moonlight, and of them, 

And | was calm and happy. ‘Their deep tones, 

Low in the stillness, and by that soft air 

Melted to reediness, bore out, like song, 

The language of high feeling, and I felt 

How excellent is woman when she gives 

To the fine pulses of her spirit way, 

One was a noble being, with a brow 

Ample and pure, and on it her black hair 

Was parted like a raven’s wing on snow. 

Her tone was low and sweet, and in her smile 

You read intense affections. Her moist eye 

Had a most rare benignity; her mouth, 

Bland and unshadowed sweetness; and her face 

Was full of that mild dignity that gives 

A holiness to woman. She was one 

Whose virtues blossom daily, and pour out 

A fragrance upon all who in her path 

Have a blest fellowship. 1 longed to be 

Her brother, that her hand might lie upon 

My forehead, and her gentle voice allay 

The fever that is at my heart sometimes. 


There was a second sister, who might witch 
An angel from his hymn. I cannot tell 
The secret of her beauty. It is more 
Than her slight pencilled lip, and her arch eye 
Laughing beneath its lashes, as if life 
Were nothing but a merry mask, ’tis more 
Than motion, though she moveth hke a fay; 
Or music, though her voice is like a reed 
Blown by a low south wind; or eunning grace, 
Though all she does is beautiful; or thought, 
Or taney, or a delicate sense, though mind 
Is her best gift, and poetry her world, 
And she will see strange beauty in a flower 
As by a subtle vision. I care not 
To know how she bewitches; ’tis enough 
For me that I ean listen to her voice 
And dream rare dreams of music, or converse 
Upon unwrit philosophy, till I 
Am wildered beneath thoughts I cannot bound 
And the red lip that breathes them. 

On my arm 
Leaned an unshadowed girl, who scarcely yet 
Had numbered fourteen summers. 1 know not 
How I shall draw her picture—the young heart 
Has such a restlessness of change, and eaeh 
Ot its wild moods so lovely! 1 can see 
Her figure in its rounded beauty now, 
With her half-flying step, her clustering hair 
Bathing a neck like Hebe’s, and her face 
By a glad heart made radiant. She was fall 
Of the romance of girlhood. The fair world 
Was like an unmarred Eden to her eye, 
And every sound was music, and the tint 
Of every cloud a silent poetry. 
Light to thy path, bright creature! I would charm 
Thy being it I could, that it should be 
Ever as now thou dreamest, and flow on 
Thus innocent and beautiful to heaven! 
We walked beneath the full and mellow moon 


Till the late stars had risen, It was not 


In silence, though we did not seem to break 
The bush with gh low voices; but our thoughts 
Stirred deeply at their sources; and when night 
Divided us, I slumbered with a peace 

Floating about my heart, which only comes 
From high communion. I shall never see 
That silver moon again without a crowd 
Of gentle memories, and a silent prayer, 
That when the night of life shall oversteal 
Your sky, eat sisters! there may be 
A light as beautiful to lead you on. 


TO A JEWESS OF ALTONA.—sY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The following fragment, by the author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, has never, so far as we are aware, appeared in 
print, except in the pages of the “ South African Journal, 
a magazine commenced at Cape Town in 1824, by Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, of which only one or two numbers 
appeared.— Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


Oh Judith! had our lot been cast 

In that remote and simple time, . 
When, shepherd swains, thy fathers pass’d 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast, 

To Judah’s happy clime ;— 


My song, upon the mountain rocks, 
Had echoed oft thy rural charms, 
And I had fed thy father’s flocks, 
Ob Judith of the raven locks, 
To win thee to my arms! 


Our tent. beside the murmur calm 
Of Jordan's grassy-vested shore, 
Had sought the shadow of the palm, 
And blest with Gilead’s holy balm 

Our hospitable door. 


At falling night, or ruby dawn, 

Or yellow moonlight’s welcome cool, 
With health and gladness we had drawn, 
From silver fountains on the lawn, 

Our pitcher brimming full. 


How sweet to us at sober hours 
The bird of Salem would have sung, 
In orange or in almond bowers,— 
- Fresh with the bloom of many flowers, 
Like thee, for ever young! 
But ah, my love! thy father’s land— 
It sheds no more a spicy bloom, 
Nor fills with fruit the reaper’s hand! 
But wide its silent wilds expand, 
A desert and a tomb! 


Yet, by the good and golden hours 
That dawn’'d those rosy fields among, — 

By Zion’s palm-encircled towers,— 

By Salem’s far forsaken bowers, 
And long-forgotten cong— 


ADIEU TO SCOTLAND. 


Land of my soul! what meet farewell 
Shall trembling lips like mine address thee ? 
Such struggling thoughts my bosom swell 
That words [ searce can find to bless thee! 
Fame to thy sons of noble race! 
Joy to thy maids of matchless grace! 
Peace to my father’s dwelling place, 
And health to ali who love thee! 


What child of thine may hope to find, 
Amid the climes where fate shall lead him, 
The virtues that he leaves behind, 
Thy truth, thy honour, and thy freedom ? 
They shun the blood stained soil of France, 
In Rome they sleep in death-like trance— 
Helvetia’s mountains knew them once, 
And for thy sake—I’ll love her! 


Yet there, even there—thy heath-clad hill, 
Thy clear brown streams—the woods that line them, 
Thy tairy lakes shall haunt me still, 
And mock the lands that would outshine them. 
In vain shajl Alps invade the sky, 
And rivers roll majestic by, 
And mightier lakes expanded lie— 
Like thine, I cannot love them! 


Sounds too there are—as all have known,— 
Upon the soul resistless stealing, 
From voice of friends, the mingled tone 
Of Scotia's music—mirth and feeling! 
Oh Italy! thy matchless art 
A moment’s rapture may impart, 
Like these, it ne’er can reach the heart 
From infancy that loved them! 


There is a spot, a darling spot, 
W hose charms no other scenes can borrow, 
Whose smiles can cheer the darkest lot, 

Can double joy, and lighten sorrow. 
Through marble halls coldly roam, 
Unenvious of the princely dome, 

And from their state, my lowly home! 
Still more I'll learn to love thee. 


But for that friend who guides my way, 
That tie which Death alone can sever; 
Unable or to go, or stay, 
My heart would linger on for ever. 
But duty calls, the sail is set, 
And eyes with friendly tears are wet— 
Adieu, adieu! Oh! ne'er forget, 
Till Lreturn, to love me! 


[The pe beautiful ballad by Allston, is an illus. 
tration of one of his own pictures, the Spanish Girl in 
Reverie, said to be one of his best both as to composition 


and execution:) 
THE SPANISH MAID. 
Five weary months sweet Inez number'd 
Ly that unfading bitter day 
‘hen last she heard the trumpet bra 
That call'd her Isidor away— 
That never to her heart has slumber'd; 


She hears it now, and sees far bending 
Along the mountain's misty side, 
His plumed troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling feathery tide, 
Now bright, now with the dim shore blending; 


She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle— 
And fancy hurries on to strife, 
And hears the drum and screaming fife, 
Mix with the last sad cry of life, 

Ob, should he—shouJd he fall in battle! 


Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again, 
And would not she for such a Strain, 

Resign him to her country’s glory? 


Thus Inez thought, and pluck’d the fio 
That grew upon the very bank ag 
Where first her ear Lewilder'd drank 
The plighted vow—where last she sank 

In that too bitter parting hour. 


But now the sun is westward sinking 
And soon amid the purple haze, ~” 
That showers from his slanting rays; 
A thousand Loves there meet her gaze 

To change her high heroic thinking. 


Then hope, with all its crowd of fancies 
ber Site and fills the air; 
nd, deck’d with Vict'ry’s glori 
In vision Isidor is there, a 
Then how her heart mid sadness dances! 


Yet little thought she, thus forestalli 
The prada wd that in that hoar, 
The Future, like the colour’d shower 
That seems to arch the ocean over, 

Was in the living present falling. 


The Foe is slain, His sablé charger 
All fleck’d with foam comes bounding on ; 
The wild Morena rings anon, $ 
And on its brow the gallant Don 

And gallant steed grow larger; 


And now he nears the mountain -hollow ; 
The flow’ry bank and little lake 
Now or his startling vision break— 
And Inez there.—He's not awake— 
Yet how he'll love this dream to morrow! 


But no—he surely is not dreaming, 
Another minute makes it clear. 
A scream, a rush, a burning tear 
From Inez’ cheek, dispe) the fear 
That bliss like his is only seeming. 
MARRIED, 
On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, Mr, 
GEO. HAGERTY, to Miss ELIZABETH COX, all of this 


city. 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, THOS. H. 
PATTON, of Lancaster co., to Miss LEAH W, EWINS, 
of Chester county, Penn. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. JOHN 
— to Miss AMY PATTERSON, both of New 

ork. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Mr. WM. JARDEN, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 
ELIZABETH, daughter of John D. Hubn, of Penn town- 
ship. 

On the 7th inst. at Friend's meeting, Woodbury, N. J. 
JOSEPH TATUM, to ANN, daughter of Wm. Cooper. 

On Thursday 27th inst. by Elder J. Sisty, SAMUEL 
EASLACK, to Miss MARY F. GIBBS, all of Gloucester 
county, N. J. 

On Thursday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bryant, 
Mr. THOMAS 1. HOSEA, to Miss ANN LOCKE, all of 
this city. 

In this city, on Thursday morning, 27th inst. by Alder- 
man 8. Badger, Mr. ISAAC LOPER, to Miss D RAH 
ROGERS, both of Suffolk county, Long Island. 

On Tuesday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Grant, 
Mr. EDWARD MILLER, to Miss REBECCA SCHOOLEY, 
all of this city. 

On the 20th inst. by the same, Mr. JAS. BOON, to Miss 
MARTHA DRIPS, all of this city. 

On the 23d iast. by the same, Mr. WESLEY JONES, to 
Miss MARTHA STURGESS, all of this city. 

On the 25th inst. by the same, Mr. ELIJAH AYRES 
SWINNEY, to Miss MARGARET FISHER, all of this 


city. 

On Tuesday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, 
Mr. DANIEL WHEELER, of Camden, 8. C. to Miss RA- 
CHEL BLANDING MURRAY, daughter of J. 8. Murray, 
of this city. 

On Wednesday —— the 26th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Sandford, JOS. A. LANDIS, M. D. of New Jersey, to Miss 
MARIA L. HOLCOMB, of this city. 

In Woodstock, Connecticut, on the 27th inst. by the Rev. 
S. J. May, JOHN GRIGG, of this city, to Miss NANCY, 
daughter of James M‘Clellan, Esq. ‘ 

On Thursday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. Benjamin 
Keller, Mr. AUGUSTUS SNYDER, grandson of the late 
General Udree, of Oley Furnace, to SUSAN R. daughter 
of Jacob Peters, of Chesnut Hill. 

On Thuysday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. W. F. Pur- 
ness, Mr. THOMAS BIRCH, Jr. to Miss ELIZABETH 
STEINMETZ, daughter of Mr. Daniel Steinmetz, all of 


this city. 

At Washington, on Tuesday, 25th inet. by the Rev. Mr. 
Hawley, Capt. CHAS. STEWART MACAULEY, of the 
U.S Navy, to Miss LILIA ELIZABETH, eldest daughter 
of Asbury Dickins, Esq. of the Treasury Department, 
Washington. 

On the 29th ult. by Alderman Binns, Mr. FREDERICK 
HELMBOLD, to Mrs. HANNAH COMLEY, both of the 
city of Philadelphia, 

On Sunday evening, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. CHAS. 
FRASER, to Miss ISABELLA COBERT, all of this city. 


DIED; 
On Wednesday morning, ELIZABETH BRENNIES, 
in the 79th year of her age. : 
Suddenly, on Tuesday, Mr. JOHN M. CONNOR, in the 


55th year of his age. : 
On Thursday morning, Mrs. MARY ANN, wife of Mr. 
Miss MARGA- 


John Quigley, in the 30th year of her age. 

On Friday afternoon, the 28th instant, 
RETTA C. BARNET, in the 22d year of her age. 

On Friday morning, in the 20th year of her age, Miss 
ANNA HOUSTON, daughter of the late James Houston, 

On Friday, at York, Pa. Col. GEO. SPANGLER, in the 
73d year of his age, formerly a member of the Legislature, 
from York county. 


On Sunday morning, 30th inst. after a short but severe 
illness, GEORGE BECKEL, Esq. in the 55th year of his 


age. 
“On Saturday, Miss SARAH BRINGHURST, iv the 70th 


ear of her age, ae 
. On Wednesday morning, Mrs. MARY BINNEY CAD- 
i Esq. and daugh- 


WALADER, wife of John Cadwalader, 
ter of Horace Binney, Esq. 


(cP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 
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